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The GIST of IT— 


"THE American Woman’s Peace Party 

was founded last week in a mood of 
thoughtful enthusiasm that is described as— 
nothing short of spiritual in quality. In 
both platform and plans the party decries 
American armament and urges measures to” 


_stop the present war as well as to make for 


future peace. It proposes to call an inter-— 
national conference of pacifists if President 
Wilson cannot summon neutral nations to 
consider the state of a distracted world. 
Page 433. 


W OMEN voters of Illinois adopted a set: 

of principles, chiefly on social ques- 
tions, at the recent Woman’s Legislative 
Congress held in Chicago to secure co- 
operation between legislators and voters. 
Page 449. ; 


THE cure for unemployment is to put 

men at work. Let the government pro- 
vide work reserves just as it does bank re- 
serves for hard times, argues Mr. Stone— 
take over road-building as a national job 
for the unemployed, or such of them as can 
leave home and have muscle for pick and 
spade. Page 439. 


GERMANY’S problem of unemployment, 

tremendously more complicated than 
ours, has been faced with a thoroughness 
that might shame peaceful but half-idle 
America. A big part of it is among women 
with enlisted husbands, idle hands and bare 
cupboards. Page 441. 5 


BESIDES the recommendations of its” 

Federation of Labor and the mayor’s” 
Commission on Unemployment, Chicago 
has now a detailed program for work and 
relief drafted by the ‘Municipal Markets 
Commission. Page 442. «- 


F,MPLOYERS, employes and trades” 

unionists are pretty well split over a 
minimum wage for New York, but social 
workers -were solidly for it at the hearings 
last week. Page 435. q 


FRANCE is planning schools of industrial 4 
training for her war cripples. Page 
447. ] 


GOVERNOR WHITMAN has gotten the 

resignations of the three New York 
state civil service commissioners, and thus 
ended the commission’s resounding “clash.” 
Page 436. 5 


TRINITY Parish, down at the tip end of 

old New York, has made a social sur- 
vey of the 6,400 souls who live tucked in — 
along the edges of the world’s greatest nest 
of skyscrapers. Page 448. j 


"TRACHOMA and tuberculosis, chief of 

the many infectious scourges among 
American Indians, have been tackled by 
the federal Indian Medical Service. Page 
444, 


DICKENS or Hugo would have foundl 

fair grist for their mills in Boston’s” 
dump heaps, studied by the Massachusetts — 
Child Labor Committee. Five hundred 
child-scavengers were at work in the sal-_ 
vage of rags and rubbish. Page 435. 
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REVOLUTIONISTS 


For THE THIRD time an immi- 
gration restriction bill containing a 
literacy test is in the hands of a presi- 
dent, having been passed by Congress. 
In the two former instances executive 
veto was exercised by Presidents Cleve- 
land and Taft. President Wilson has 
stated his disapproval of the literacy test, 
‘but whether he considers other features 
of the bill sufficiently advantageous to 
warrant his giving the present bill his 
signature remains to be seen. 

_ The conference report on the bill re- 
moves the proposed exclusion of 
Negroes; extends exemption from the 
literacy test to those coming to this 
country to escape religious persecution; 
abandons the proposed exemption from 
‘the literacy test of Belgian agricultural 
laborers; increases the head tax to $6, 
with none for minor children accompany- 
ing their parents; retains the strict 
amendment against the admission of 
those who believe in polygamy; and in- 
‘cludes various provisions designed to in- 
‘crease the efficiency of handling immi- 
gration. 

__ A new attack, on the bill comes from 
‘those who see in parts of it an insidious 
effort to exclude political révolutionists. 
The present law excludes “anarchists, 
or persons who believe in or advocate 
‘the overthrow by force or violence of 
‘the government of the United States, or 
of all forms of law, or who disbelieve in 
or are opposed to organized govern- 
ment, or who advocate the assassination 
of public officials.” The present bill 
adds those 


“who advocate or teach the unlawful 
destruction of property; persons who are 
members of or affiliated with any or- 
oe entertaining and teaching dis- 

elief in or opposition to organized gov- 
ernment, or who advocate or teach the 
duty, necessity, or propriety of the un- 
lawful assaulting or killing of any offi- 
cer or officers, either of specific indi- 
viduals or of officers generally, of the 
government of the United States or of 
any other organized government, because 
‘of his or their official character or who 
advocate or teach the unlawful destruc- 
tion of property.” 


_ This provision, according to Paul 
Kennaday, secretary of the Friends of 
ssian Freedom, would bar out such 
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revolutionists as Madame Breshkovsky 
and Marie Sukloff, and even those guilty 
of such conduct as that displayed by the 
revolutionary heroes who threw prop- 


erty into the water at Boston. He con- 
tends that there is no safeguard in the 
provision “that nothing in this act shall 
exclude, if otherwise admissible, persons 
convicted of an offense purely political, 
not involving moral turpitude.” For he 
points out that Russian court records 
which would probably be adduced will 
not show that the destruction of prop- 
erty was a “purely political act.” And 
the political revolutionist would find it 
difficult to prove this or controvert the 
record. Without right of counsel and in 
a hearing from which press and public 
are specifically excluded, his case is 
heard by a board of inquiry. An appeal 
may be taken to the secretary of labor 
but the decision of that official is final 
and must be rendered “solely upon the 
evidence adduced before the board of in- 


quiry.” 


Platform of the Woman’s 
Peace Party 


HE immediate calling of a 
convention of neutral nations 
in the interest of early peace. 

Limitation of armaments and 
the nationalization of their manu- 
facture. 

Organized opposition to mili- 
tarism in our own country. 

Education of youth in the ideals 
of peace. 

Democratic control of foreign 
policies. 

The further humanizing of gov- 
ernments by the extension of the 
franchise to women. 

Concert of nations to supersede 
“balance of powers.” 

Action toward the gradual or- 
ganization of the world to substi- 
tute law for war. 

The substitution of an interna- 
tional police for rival armies and 
navies. 

Removal of the economic causes 
of war. 

The appointment by our govern- 
ment of a commission of men and 
women, with an adequate appro- 
priation, to promote international 
peace. 


WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY FULL 
FLEDGED FOR ACTION 


THE CONFERENCE at Washing- 
ton on January 9-10, referred to in the 
last number of THr Survey, resulted 
in the organization of the Woman’s 
Peace Party with a definite program 
for constructive peace and a vigorous 
platform. The form of organization 
was purposely left elastic. Jane Ad- 
dams, the president, is to choose her 
own secretary and treasurer in Chi- 
cago. The other members of the execu- 
tive board are the four vice-presidents, 
Mrs. White of Washington, Mrs. Spen- 
cer of Meadville, Pa., Mrs. Post of 
Washington and Mrs. Henry Villard of 
New York. 

Further details in regard to organiza- 
tion may be secured direct from Miss 
Addams at Hull House. Any woman’s 
organization desiring to organize also as 
a peace circle may join the Woman’s 
Peace Party on annual payment of $5 
and sustaining membership is also open 
to all women, the annual fee being $1. 

The conference was made up of a 
hundred and more representatives of 
national women’s associations. They 
came from all parts of the country and 
held diverse points of view, but they did 
their work with a constructive quality 
of mind and an enthusiasm which had 
in it a strong note of spiritual distinc- 
tion. 

The degree of public interest in the 
matter was amply demonstrated at the 
open meeting on Sunday. The ball- 
room of the New Willard hotel was 
filled, there was an overflow meeting, 
and still 500 people had to be turned 
away. At this meeting, presided over 
by Carrie Chapman Catt, addresses were 
made by Jane Addams, Mrs. Pethick 
Lawrence, of England, Madam Rosika 
Schwimmer, of Hungary, the Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Harriet Stanton 
Blatch and Janet Richards. Mrs. Catt 
was chairman of the program committee, 
which was made up of representatives 
from different sections of the country. 

The preamble to the program, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
reads as follows: 

“Wer, WOMEN of the United States, 
assembled in behalf of world peace, 
grateful for the security of our own 
country, but sorrowing for the misery 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plaindealer 


on 


“WILLIAM, DO YOU HEAR ME? BRING THAT BOY OVER 
WHERE THE ROCKING HORSES ARE.” 


of all involved in the present struggle 
among warring nations, do hereby band 
ourselves together to demand that war 
should be abolished. 

“Equally with men pacifists, we un- 
derstand that planned-for, legalized, 
wholesale, human slaughter is today the 
sum of all villainies. As women, we 
feel. a peculiar moral passion of revolt 
against both the cruelty and the waste 
of war. 

“As women, we are especially the 
custodians of the life of the ages. We 
will no longer consent to its reckless 
destruction. As women we are par- 
ticularly charged with the nurture of 
childhood and with the care of the help- 
less and the unfortunate. We will not 
longer accept without protest that added 
burden of maimed and invalid men and 
poverty stricken widows and orphans 
which war places upon us. 

“As women we have builded by the 
patient drudgery of the past the basic 
foundation of the home and of peaceful 
industry. We will not longer endure 
without a protest which must be heard 
and heeded by men that hoary evil 
which in an hour destroys the social 
structure that centuries of toil have 
reared. 

“As women we are called upon to 
start each generation onward toward a 
better humanity. We will not longer 
tolerate without determined opposition 
that denial of the sovereignty of rea- 
son and justice by which war and all 
that makes for war today renders im- 
potent the idealism of the race. 

“Therefore, as the mother half of hu- 
manity, we demand that our right to be 
considered in the settlement of questions 
concerning not alone the life of indi- 
viduals but of nations be recognized and 
respected. 

“We demand that women be given a 
share in deciding between war and peace 
in all the courts of high debate; within 
the home, the school, the church, the in- 


dustrial order, and the state. 

“So protesting, and so demanding, we 
hereby form ourselves into a national 
organization to be called the Woman’s 
Peace Party. 

“We hereby adopt the following as 
our platform of principles, some of the 
items of which have been accepted by 
a majority vote, and. more of which 
have been the unanimous choice of those 
attending the conference which had in- 
itiated the formation of this organiza- 
tion. We have sunk all differences of 
opinion on minor matters and given 
freedom of expression to a wide diver- 
gence of opinion in the details of our 
platform and in our statement of ex- 
planation and information in a common 
desire to make our woman’s protest 
against war and all that makes for war 
vocal, commanding and effective. We 
welcome to our membership all who are 
in substantial sympathy with that funda- 
mental purpose of our organization 
whether or not they can accept im full 
our detailed statement of principles. 
[Italics ours. ] 

“The purpose of this organization is 
to enlist all American women in arous- 
ing the nations to respect the sacred- 
ness of human life and to abolish war. 


The platform, as adopted, is given in 
another column. It was supplemented 
by a statement of information and ex- 
planation, which will be sent out to still 
further elucidate the Program for Con- 
structive Peace, in four main parts, 
which may be summarized as follows: 


I. To secure the cessation of hostil- 
ities, the party urges our government 
to call a conference of neutral nations, 
or failing to secure such an official con- 
ference, the party itself will call an un- 
official conference of pacifists from the 
world over. 

II. To insure such terms of settlement 
as will prevent this war from being but 


‘league of peace; the league of peace | 


i 
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the prelude to new wars: no province |) 
should be transferred against the will | 
of its people; no indemnities assessed | 
save when recognized international | 
law has been violated; no treaty or in- |) 
ternational arrangement of any sort | 
should be entered upon unless ratified | 
by representatives of the people. | 

III. To place the peace of the world | 
on securer foundations: foreign poli- | 
cies should not be aimed at creating al- | 
liances to maintain the “balance of | 
nations,’ with courts for the settlement | 
of all disputes, an international congress |) 
possessed of legislative and administra- | 
tive powers over international affairs; | 
and an international police force; the | 
first step in this direction should be a 7} 
permanent league of neutral nations, or |) 


and national disarmament should be ef- } 
fected as soon as this peace program is |) 
subscribed to by nations of. sufficient | 
power to insure protection to those dis- | 
armed; pending general disarmament, | 
all manufacturies of war material should | 
be national property; neutralization of | 
the sea’ with complete protection of | 
private property at sea; national and in- | 
ternational action to remove the eco- } 
nomic causes of war; and “the democra-' 4 
cies of the world should be extended and | 
re-enforced by general application of | 


the principle of self-government includ- | 
ing the extension of suffrage to women,” | 

IV. As an immediate national pro-_ 
gram: the organization approves the 
peace treaties negotiated by the United | 
States with thirty nations, stipulating © 
delay and investigation for a year be- | 
fore war may be declared; protesting | 
against increase of armament by the | 
United States; and recommends to the | 
President that he create a commission, | 
with adequate appropriation, “to works 
for the prevention of war and the) 
formulation of the most compelling andi 
practical methods izax 
tion.” 

The conference further adopted the 
following resolution: \ 
- RESOLVED: 


f 
That we denounce withiy 
all the earnestness of which we are” 
capable the concerted attempt now being 
made to force this country into still 
further preparedness for war. We de- 
sire to make a solemn appeal to the 
higher attributes of our common hu- 
manity to help us unmask this menace 
to our civilization. 

A committee on plan of action, whose 
report was adopted, recommended the 
formation of a national legislative com- 
mittee and local legislative committees, 
the endorsement of the Crosser bill, the 
presentation of the embassies of the pro- 
gram, and the sending abroad of a com- 
mission on the effects of war on women. 

It further recommended the holding 
of mass meetings throughout the coun- 
try, preferably simultaneously, to arouse 
interest in the program. It suggested the 
promotion of a peace propaganda 
through existing organizations, especial- 
ly women’s organizations, and in the 
public schools. It adopted a plan of co- 
operation both with the press and with 
artists as a means to adequate publicity. 
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ANY MINDS ON THE MINI- 
MUM WAGE 


THE JoHN WANAMAKER Com- 
PANY placed itself on record in favor of 
‘minimum wage legislation with a mini- 
jmum of $9 or $10 a week at the hear- 
lings of the New York State Factory 
Investigating Commission, in New York 
icity, January 7-10, 

Although the hearings of the commis- 
\sion were held to give those interested 
in wage legislation a last chance for 
testimony before recommendations were 
‘submitted to the legislature, little posi- 
tive criticism, aside from the Wana- 
maker declaration, was submitted by 
employers. The majority seemed to 
‘teeter between a desire to maintain the 
integrity of their opposition to a mini- 
‘mum wage and fear of antagonizing 
public sentiment by advocating low pay. 
_ Percy S. Straus, president of the 
‘New York Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion and a member of the firm of R. H. 
‘Macy and Company, would not oppose a 
law such as the Massachusetts mini- 
‘mum wage law (whereby enforcement 
jis not compulsory). But Mr. Straus 
thought it impossible to fix a certain 
‘sum as a living wage for all women 
‘since “there is efficiency in living as 
well as in work. 4 

“You mean,” interposed Mary Dreier 
a member of the commission, “that some 
girls know how to sew and cook after 
work or go without food.” 
| Mr. Straus thereupon admitted that 
there is a point below which none can 
live, but he was non-committal as to the 
point or the remedy. 

Leslie Graff of B. Altman and Com- 
‘pany opposed a minimum wage law, 
“from the employes’ standpoint,” be- 
‘cause it would drive women from posi- 
tions which require no ability and fill 
their places with efficient workers. 
~ “You object then,” said Mr. Elkus, 


‘to shifting unemployment from the 
capable to the incapable.” 
The hearings particularly empha- 


sized the ignorance of the average em- 
ployer about minimum wage legislation 
land his tendency to look at the indus- 
\trial field through the narrow slit of a 
particular business. Employes who tes- 
tified were more definite in stating their 
attitude toward a minimum wage law, 
but in many instances they too showed 
absolute lack of conception as to what 
such a law would mean. 

Since the majority who testified were 
members of trade unions, the potency 
of organization to raise women’s wages 
‘was the rock on which they split. On 
the one side, the minority, were those 
who declared that if the effort of try- 
ing to pass a law was diverted into 
organizing the workers, in time all evils 
would be remedied. On the other side, 
were those who deplored this “exag- 
gerated notion of unionism for all un- 
derpaid workers.” 


_ This _ difference of opinion was 


Child Scavengers 


a 


ras |HE first serious study of “child scaven- 

“Tec has just been published by the Massa- 

Dee Child Labor Committee. Although 
it is probable that this evil exists. to a large extent 
throughout the country, the committee has chosen for 
its study, children in Boston and vicinity. 

At one dump, 55 children from five to fourteen 
years old were picking over the rubbish. At each 
step they stirred up dust, and the odor of the dump 
was vile. One youngster selected rags, which he was 
collecting in a rusty old tin tub. A little girl of nine 
or ten was raking the refuse with her hands to get 
bits of kindling wood, which she made into a bundle. 
Another child searched for rusty milk cans, and still 

another for boxes of paper. Massa- 


things that men are doing.” 


brought to a focus when John Mitchell, 
former president of the United Mine 
Workers of America and now a mem- 
ber of the New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, was quizzed on 
the stand by Samue] Gompers, a mem- 
ber of the Factory Investigating Com- 
mission and president of the American 
Federation of Labor. “If women are 
to be constantly regarded as wards of 
the state,” queried Mr. Gompers, “‘is it 
not in conflict with equality of the sexes?” 

Mr. Mitchell pointed to the laws al- 
ready passed restricting hours of work 
for women, night work of women, etc., 
and added: “To my mind the rights of 
citizenship do not imply doing all the 
That he 
might not perjure his position as cham- 
pion of women’s rights, President Gom- 
pers offered a substitute plan of institu- 
ting a legal minimum wage for minors. 

Although Hugh Frayne declared that 
“agitation for a minimum wage does 
not come from the labor movement, but 
from representatives of colleges and so- 
cial workers who have no authority to 
speak,” it was these very professors 
and social workers who shed the light on 
minimum wage legislation at the hear- 
ings of the commission. 


chusetts newspapers reported a case in 
Woburn, where three children under 
seven years died as a result of drinking 
poison from a discarded bottle. 

In one Boston school district 125 of 
the 2,128 boys and girls under four- 
teen were engaged in this work. The 
investigators estimated that more than 
500 children in Boston were so engaged. 

The Boston Board of Health as a re- 
sult of the committee’s study has passed 
a regulation excluding from rubbish 
dumps any person not employed by the 
lessee of the land, placing upon him 
the responsibility of excluding all but 
persons in his employ. Existing child 
labor laws prohibit him from employing 
children. 

“Bag boys” in the market district 
were also investigated by the: committee. 
These children search for fruit, vege- 
tables, ice, pieces of meat, fish heads— 
almost anything which can be eaten or 
sold. The technical name of material 
so gathered is “stuff.” Bag boys also 
pick over ash barrels and find even 
worse rubbish than in the market dis- 
trict. The committee finds that a very 
large part of the material collected by 
bag boys in the market district, freight 
yards and wharfs is stolen. 


Of the 2,128 children in the school 
district investigated, 500 went for ice, 
117 to the market for produce, 83 for 
fish, and 61 for potatoes. 

Another so-called scavenger industry 
is the gathering of wood and coal. 
Eight hundred and sixty-seven of the 
group of children gathered wood, 225 
selling it outside their families. The 
committee found small boys and even 
girls, unspeakably dirty and ragged, 
struggling with loads heavy enough for 
two laborers. Coal gathering frequent- 
ly involves trespassing, and the work in 
railroad yards is very dangerous. 

It is more difficult to deal with this 
problem than with problems of regular 
child employment. In some instances 
the family needs outweigh even the 
evils of dirty habits and the tempta- 
tjon to steal. Regulation by license is 
the usual remedy when prohibition is 
thought too drastic, but sufficient en- 
forcing authority ought to be provided 
before regulation is attempted. 


ND OF CIVIL SERVICE CLASH 
AND COMMISSION 


THE THREE members of the 
New York . State Civil Service Com- 
mission, whose investigation of the 
New York Municipal Civil Service 


Commission, with its excursive inquiry 
into the Department of Public Chari- 
ties, has been discussed at length in 
Tue Survey, have handed their resig- 
nations to Governor Whitman to take 
effect February 1. 

It is no secret that Governor Whit- 
man had planned legislation to oust the 
commission, which was under charges 
by the Civil’ Service Reform Association 
of violating both the spirit and letter of 
the civil service law. 

It will be recalled that one of the 
main undertakings of the state commis- 
sion was to discredit the work and quali- 
fications of a special staff of examiners 
of charitable institutions, appointed 
without examination. Evidence of the 
ability of this staff was furnished at a 
new examination for the position, 
framed by the local civil service com- 
mission to discover qualifications for 
social work. Of 750 who applied, only 
109 made the ‘eligible list. But sixteen 


of the special staff took the examina- 
tion, fourteen succeeded in reaching the 


eligible list and Ida M. Robins, who was 
in charge of the special staff, ee 
first. 


COLORADO OPERATORS 


PRESIDENT J. F. WeExzporn of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
in a bulletin issued January 2,—one of 
the regular series of the Colorado coal 
operators—takes back what the “com- 
mittee of coal mine managers” stated in 
August, 1914, about the high salaries 
of officials of the United Mine Worle: 
ers. 

The August bulletin declared that the 
strike leaders were drawing salaries 


C’cororabo MADE BY THE 


running from $42 a day to $32,000 a 


year. These charges were denied at the 
time by the officials of the miners’ union. 
It was pointed out in THE Survey of 
December 5, 1914, that the official rec- 
ords of.the miners’ organization proved 
the charges false and Mr. Welborn, 
when testifying in December before the 
United States Commission on Indus- 
trial Relations, admitted that the charges 
were based on nothing better than a 
newspaper article, the original source 
of which he could not remember. 

The following is the statement now 
made over the signature of Mr. Wel- 
born: 


“On August 25th the operators issued 
a bulletin in which was given some 
figures stated to have been taken from 
the annual report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Mine Workers 
of America for the period ended No- 
vember 30th, 1914. These figures gave 
the salaries and expenses of the com- 
mittee in charge of the strike in Colo- 
rado. 

“The material given in that bulletin 
was taken from the newspaper account 
of the report. 

“We are now authoritatively advised 
that the figures referred to covered the 
period of an entire year instead of for 
only nine weeks, as stated in the Bul- 
letin. We are also advised that a cor- 
rect statement of the case would have 
been: 


Frank J. Hayes, one year’s salary.. $2,395.72 
Frank J. Hayes, one year’s expenses 1,667.20 
John McLennan, one year’s salary. 1,214.00 
John McLennan, one year’s expenses 1,469.55 
John R. Lawson, one year’s salary 

ANG “OXPENSES oie ninieierece msec wee 2,773.40 
“Mother” Jones, one year’s salary. . 940.00 
“Mother” Jones, one year’s expenses 1,728.62 
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“Lest there should be the slightest | 
misunderstanding in any quarter, or| 
any injustice be done to anyone, this! 
Bulletin containing the correction will} 
be sent to everyone receiving the other} 
Bulletin or the bound volume contain-| 
ing the assembled Bulletins.” | 


OTHER-TEACHERS UPHELD} 
M BY FINAL AUTHORITY | 
THE HIGHEST educational au-| 

thority in the state of New York, Com-) 
missioner John H. Finley, has decided: 
that the New York city Board of Edu-} 
cation cannot dismiss a married woman | 
teacher for becoming a mother. This | 
will in all probability end the teacher- | 


_mother controversy which has engaged: 


the New York city board for over two} 
years. a 
Dr. Finley’s opinion was given in the 
case of Bridget C. Peixotto, carried to | 
him on appeal after the highest court in | 
the state had decided that the matter. 
was one for the educational authorities. 
to settle. The ground of Mrs. Peixot-. 
to’s dismissal was “neglect of duty,” her | 
“neglect” being absence to bear a child; 
/ 
“The board should have given | 
at least as favorable consideration to. 
an absence for childbirth as is normal-_ 
ly given to absences asked for reasons | 
of personal convenience, of minor or | 
grave illness,” said Dr. Finley. “Dis-. 
missal for “general inefficiency’ would be | 
warranted if upon return a teacher was | 
found to be unable after trial to perform 
school duties. But it is difficult to con-_ 
ceive how a reasonable, unwilful ab-_ 
sence, due to a natural unavoidable 
cause, could be construed as neglect of | 
duty; and it is difficult to understand | 
why an absence for the most highly | 
creditable social reason should be so | 
treated.” Aa 


While this decision ae only to the | 
Peixotto case, it is believed that it will | 
lead to the reinstatement of the dozen — 
other mother-teachers who have been 
removed by the board. : 


The dismissal of teachers for matern-_ 
ity, says Dr. Finley, can be made possi- 
ble only through legislation making it 
lawful to discharge a teacher in servall 
ice, because of marriage. Meanwhile, he. 
declares, it is the duty of board to abide 
by his decision. 


WETS VS. DRYS 


A tug of war at Mid- 
land Beach by blind women 
and their guides, guests of 
the Committee.on the Blind 
of the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Charities. 


Sommon Welfare 
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INDUSTRIAL UNREST 


Frank P, Wats, chairman of 
he United States Commission on Indus- 
tial Relations, has been one of the fore- 
most advocates: of the social center 
movement. Appropriately enough, it 
was in the open forum of Public School 
No. 62, Essex and Hester Streets in the 
veart of the East Side that he spoke 
sunday night, outlining how it was that 
he commission had come from Colo- 
‘ado to New York, and was to follow up 
ts hearings into a labor war with hear- 
ngs beginning this week on the great 
yhilanthropic foundations. 

Mr. Walsh traced the development of 
work from the small citizen who owned 
1is own tools and sold his own output, 
© the far-flung industry where not only 
he worker does not come in touch with 
he real owner, but his foreman doesn’t, 
9x the superintendent, or even the 
xeneral manager. He traced in turn the 
sontrol of absentee capitalism from the 
umber camps of the Northwest, and the 
strike districts of Colorado, back to 
Manhattan Island. 

_ When the government of the smallest 
ownship yields to such an industrial 
control, it is a threat of control over the 
zovernment of the United States. To il- 
ustrate how far such control has gone, 
he pictured a “closed town,” on com- 
pany-owned land, with company-owned 
mouses and schools, with wire barriers 
above its board fences; with state can- 
yasses passing without political meetings 
and discussion, with 100 votes counted 
against a workmen’s compensation meas- 
ire to six for it, when it would have 
meant redress to the men and their fam- 
lies for death or injury. 

To illustrate the development of this 
‘foreign ownership,” Mr. Walsh pointed 
to the eight New York diréctors of the 
board of fifteen of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. He challenged the 
‘benevolent despotism” which rested its 
case on giving assurance that employes 
are well treated. Where workers are 
well dressed, well fed, but robbed of the 
rights of free men, we are as much con- 
cerned, said Mr. Walsh, as where men 


(5° FOUNDATIONS AND THE ~ 


are fighting. He maintained that 
two counties in Colorado are con- 
trolled by the coal operators. Under 


certain conditions those two counties 
could control the state at an election, 
and Colorado could in turn decide the 
election of the president of the United 
States. Therefore all those who are 
concerned in the perpetuation of ‘democ- 
facy among us are concerned in .this 
breakdown of republican government in 
Colorado. : 

_ Again, injury to the weakest person 
a industry or out of industry is the 
oncern of every person in the United 
States. Do owners of these great indus- 
ies know how they are carried on, or 
e they just concerned in dividends? 
e fundamental causes of industrial 


unrest have to do with men’s relations 
to the natural wealth which men have a 
right to go to, to wrest, a livelihood 
from nature. In Mr. Walsh’s words, an 
investigation therefore of the great 
American foundations created for al- 
leged philanthropic purposes goes to the 
heart of the question of industrial un- 
rest before the commission. 

The benefactions of the world last 
year amounted roughly to $300,000,- 
000—principally gifts made in the United 
States. The income of one great foun- 
dation was $14,000,000, or four times 
more than the appropriations spent by 
the government of the United States in 
the same field. How was that income 
obtained? Is there any way to produce 
wealth save by the labor of human be- 
ings? If property is so produced, under 
a democracy, who shall have the first 
say as to what becomes of it, but the 
man who produces it? 

Workmen are asking: 

“Why is it that the leaders of the in- 
dustries to which we give our lives are 
able to make these donations of millions 
from the profits of our labor while we 
are penniless and out of employment? 

“What is wrong with a system under 
which at best we can earn a bare liveli- 
hood, while men who buy our labor are 
able from the profits of our industry to 
make such tremendous contributions to 
charity ?” 


NE witness at the Colorado hear- 
ings, a mine worker, read that one 
of these foundations had endowed a safe 
retreat for migratory birds. When he 
learned that this foundation drew two 
and one-half millions from the industry 
in which he labored, he objected to the 
retreat for migratory birds until he could 
have a safe retreat for his wife and 
children. 

“T state it as a question,’ said Mr. 
Walsh, “I am not prepared to say such 
a fund could not be operated for the 
benefit of mankind. But if so, who is 
to pass on that benefit? Can decision 
be trusted to come from private sources? 
Or if it isa good thing to do, why 
shouldn’t it be done by the government? 
If it is necessary to care for what you 
might call the usufruct of human be- 
ings in industry, should not a tax be 
laid on all large incomes to pay for a 
scheme of accident, health and old-age 
insurance ?” 

Any thoughtful person, he said, would 
challenge the idea of putting in the 
hands of.a self-perpetuating board $100,- 
000,000 with power of accumulating the 
income and exempt from taxation. 
Moreover, if there is no limitation as to 
the source of the wealth, the large sums 
devoted to research into disease, surgery, 
education and other great necessities of 
social life become a power in the hands 
of the trustees. Suppose all of these 
foundations converted all their holdings 
into the securities of one industry, in 
which the toilers were making a fight 


for democratic control; and then exerted 
their power to crush down the defences 
in that fight for justice? Industry must 
he democratized, he held, and the man 
who toils is little better than the slave 
unless he has a voice in the conditions 
of labor, 

If he were asked to say tentatively 
the chief cause of unrest, Mr. Walsh 
was for saying low wages and the things 
from which they come. The evils in our 
social life have economic causes. If all 
of us were more on one plane, many of 
those evils would disappear. | 
T° quote from the report of the New 

‘York Times: 


_“The chief purpose of our commis- 
sion is to show forth conditions as to 
the earning power of the toilers and as 
to the wages which they receive for 
their toil. We see unions working hard 
for more wage rewards, but we also see 
great concentration in industry. 

“The tenant farmer gets less than the 
underpaid section hand for his day’s toil, 
yet he is a dangerously increasing class 
in our-nation. Through the land mon- 
opoly, through the power of the employ- 
er to fix prices, we are getting to a con- 
dition where the worker hardly receives 
wages at all, in the sense of receiving a 
value for his work. 

“Rather the condition is so that the 
boss says to him on Saturday night: 

““Flere’s $20 in your pay envelope. 
Hold it for me till Monday morning, 
when [’ll get it all back.’ 

“T do not believe approximate justice 
will ever be reached while mankind is 
animated with the motive that industry 
must be pressed harder and harder to 
produce its highest reward in dividends. 

“Would I be too radical if I should 
say we can never expect a proper fiscal 
policy so long as the banks handle the 
wealth of the nation purely to make it 
pay the largest dividends? In» all 
those great industries: that make the 
basis of our life, the ‘ideal ‘must be to 
deliver to the people the largest possible 
service at the lowest possible cost. The 
redemption of the people will not come 
until they are in active control of a 
democracy which brings this about. 
Our great transportation systems grind 
out large profits for, the few, but they 
can be placed in control of men who 
claim the rewards of their fellows not 
for the money they turn to the dividend 
account, but for the service they give at 
the lowest practicable figure. 

“Even without changes in the laws as 
they are today we can do much to solve 
the’ problem of unemployment and the 
kindred problems that go with it. We 
can, for instance, take back for the peo- 
ple vast fortunes that have been em- 
bezzled from the people. I mean the for- 
tunes taken from coal lands illegally 
filed upon in the West. A thief never 
gets a true title. 

“Some companies have said they make 
no profits, or only a dividend profit of 1 
per cent, yet in years when there was no 
change in ownership and very little in- 
crease’in actual investment on these 
properties the value of them was raised 
on the books by many millions. One 
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$19,000,000 corporation I have in mind, 
dodged taxes to the sum of. $18,000,000 
through control of a local government. 
To the value of $18,000,000 the govern- 
ment owns that property and could get 
it. It ought to take it back.” 


Mr. Walsh advocated four things as 
going further toward the diffusion of 
wealth than any others: 


1. Get back into the hands of the peo- 
ple the natural wealth embezzled from 
them. 

2. Establish administrative boards 
where men engaged in an industry can 
get their grievances redressed. 

3. Establish the principle that tariff 
and other governmental protection shall 
be.taken off any industry which refuses 
the right of the men to organize, ex- 
ploits its women and children or under- 
pays its men. 

4. Establish the principle of the mini- 
mum wage in industries where the pub- 
lic sets the rates and supposedly bases 
them on expenses. For example, $2 for 


an eight-hour day for railway section 
hands; $10 per week for telephone op- 
erators. 

The ideal of justice will not be reach- 
ed, said Mr. Walsh, until men are 
brought to produce for service instead 
of for profit. ‘“May I call your atten- 
tion to the anomaly of men fighting for 
ships to send loads of foodstuffs to for- 
eign countries this winter,” he said, 
“while millions suffer for lack of it at 
home ?” 


HAT MIDNIGHT ARREST OF 
A. LEO WEIL 


A CHORTLE FROM grafters high 
and low who have felt the hand of A. 
Leo Weil in times past, an outraged cry 
of “frame up” from fellow citizens who 
regard the president of the Pittsburgh 
Voters’ League as Folk is regarded in 
St, Louis and Heney in San Francisco, 
—a circumstantial and flat denial from 
Mr. Weil under oath in the federal 


District Court at Parkersburg, W. Va.,_ 
in quick | 
succession the charge that as chief coun- | 
sel for the Manufacturers’ Light and | 
Heat Company he. attempted to bribe | 
Charles H. Bronson who is a brother- | 
in-law to Governor Hatfield and a mem- | 
ber of the State Public Service Commis- J 


—these things have followed 


sion. 


Mr. Weil was arrested near midnight | 
on a train ten miles from Parkersburg | 
where, the following morning, he was | 
to appear in the federal court and argue | 
for the appointment of a master to re- | 
view the action of the State Public Serv- |) 
ice Commission. iA 

The-bribery charge, he alleges, was | 
‘brought to discredit and forestall evi- } 
dence he has in his possession to show }) 
that the commissioners were directed by || 
in an order | 
against his client or resign in twenty- \ 


the governor to bring 


four hours. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


ROM the standpoint of social legislation, this 

old nick-name of Pennsylvania has a new and 
stirring significance in this year of 1915; for 
strong and clearly cut issues are before Senate and 
House of Representatives which convenes in 
Harrisburg—issues which will have counterparts 
in many another state house this winter, and 
around which, in Pennsylvania, have crystallized 
well defined movements. 

It is not possible for Tur Survey to report the 
ebb and flow of legislative proposals in each of the 
many legislatures which sit this year, nor even 
all the important. proposals which will come be- 
fore one. But we shall bring out in a series of 
special articles a group of the more notable prob- 
lems in social legislation confronting Pennsyl- 
vania, and we shall do so for several reasons. 
They are elementary and representative. The 
state in wealth, in the scope and variety of its in- 
dustries and in the diffusion of labor of all races 
manifests the trend of conditions in industrial 
districts throughout the country. More than that, 
Pennsylvania has in a sense, despite the challenge 
of exceptional citizens, been a citadel of inertia 
and reaction with respect to the newer social com- 
punctions. And, beyond that, the mustering of 
reform has reached a point where even in the 
midst of preoccupation with war, even after an 
election which seemed to reestablish old political 
forces in dominion, there is promise of sturdy 
fighting worth watching and worth the active 
sympathy of people everywhere. 

In assembling the material and getting it into 
the hands of active people throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, THE Survey is co-operating with a group 
of forward-looking state-wide organizations. 

The first four articles will deal with child labor, 
state care of the insane and feeble-minded, work- 
men’s compensation, and immigration. 


I 1 q 

PENNSYLVANIA employs more children between the ages | 
of 14 and 16 years, in a greater variety of occupations, | 
than any other state in the Union. These 82,000 girls and 
boys have been made, by common consent, the ‘special wards | 
of the governor-elect, who, as former superintendent of public | 
schools in Philadelphia, seems to feel an instinctive responsibility | 
for them. Pennsylvania is still doing less in many respects for | 
the welfare of her young workers than any of her great rival | 
industrial commonwealths. The governor, backed by a large | 
party majority and by an insistent and unanimous public opin- | 
ion, is, according to his own declaration, going to bring this | 
situation to an end this year. The first article of the series | 
published in the February magazine issue will relate what Penn- | 
sylvania expects to do for these working children in 1915. 


II bs Lg 
URN from the fresh draughts of the new generation, to the | 
seepage from the old and we have another great social — 
problem. That problem’ stands out in Pennsylvania. All | 
sorts of circumstances combine to swell the army of the men- 
tally sick and deficient. Seclusion and isolation in lonely dis- _ 
tricts contributes its quota no less than the stress and strain. | 
of congested city life; the drain on physical vitality of abnor-— 
mal working conditions no less than the less sanctioned inroads 
of alcoholism. With her census of actual insane now number- — 
ing nearly 18,000, and with no present machinery for gauging | 
the extent of other forms of mental deficiency, the need of a | 
constructive program has been recognized by a group of active — 
Pennsylvanians. fit 


HE first gréat industrial state to pass an adequate compen- 
sation act should have been Pennsylvania, with her tonnage 
industries and great risks in steel mills and locomotive works, 
quarries and railroads and mines. Yet Pennsylvania is the last 
of the great northern industrial states to do so. She still pena- 
lizes her kindly disposed employers and permits her injured. 
workmen or the dependent families of the killed to wring from 
the others, by expensive legal action some return for injury. 
IV 7 
NO problem is more insistent for solution this winter than 
relief for the unemployed—not temporary and _ palliative 
measures alone, but the larger constructive effort which 
will tend to stave off recurrence. Moreover, no. situation is 
more closely allied to unemployment that the continuous injec- 
tion of alien workers into already congested labor markets. : 
Pennsylvania’s foreign population is not confined to her two 
large cities but is distributed in the anthracite belt of the north- — 
east, in the bituminous fields of the west, in the steel mills and 
iron works of the southeastern border, and in industrial towns 
scattered throughout the state. The newly created Departm 
of Labor and Industry has carried on a survey of this immigrant 
working population and will present a program for action. 
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INDUSTRY 


YEARS AND SEASONS—By N. I. STONE 


: A NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT RESERVE FOR LEAN 


THE RECENT establishment of a 
Federal Reserve Bank marks a great 
ay in advance in the effort of the na- 
ion to grapple with the evil of indus- 
trial and financial depressions. It marks 
the triumph of social collective control 
over the former individual helplessness 
before the disasters of industrial and 
financial crises which used to strike the 
individual banker and_ the individual 
business man with the inexorable fury 
of blind elementary force. 

_ While we have thus taken care of the 
banker, the manufacturer, and the mer- 
chant, the workman, to whom unemploy- 
ment invariably means hardship and 
frequently privation and even starvation, 
is still left to struggle for himself with 
Such meager assistance from society as 
relief through soup kitchens, bread 
lines, and free lodging-houses. Produc- 
tive emergency work is started sporadic- 
ally, with great difficulty, and much 
lost motion, due to the extraordinary 
nature of such undertakings and the 
absence of any organization to meet such 
emergencies. 
No attempt to deal with the problem 
of unemployment will succeed unless 
born from the recognition of the per- 
manency and nation-wide scope of this 
disorder of our body politic. Just now 
our troubles are accentuated by the 
European war. But last winter the 
problem of unemployment was no less 
acute, though the number of sufferers 
was somewhat less. 
_ Apart from the periodic fluctuations 
of employment in seasonal trades, such 
in the garment and building indus- 
ties, there are deeper causes which pro- 
ace sporadic’ disturbances in all indus- 
ies causing widespread industrial de- 
ession. While much may be accom- 
lished by a systematic campaign for the 
gulation of employment in various in- 
stries and the dovetailing of employ- 
lent through the distribution of super- 
luous workers in one industry to in- 
tries which can employ them, the ex- 
ent to which the labor exchanges and 
ndustrial training will be able to re- 
ce unemployment by these means will 
far short of the total abolition of 
employment. 
- No appeal to individual employers to 
e on additional labor will result in 
appreciable increase of employment 
a time of industrial depression when 
individual business man has all he 
do to keep head above water and is 
ed to dismiss his help in order to 
reather the storm. Even large employ- 
rs, such as our large railroad compan- 
ss, have been forced to lay off their 
1en wholesale as a part of the policy of 
enchment and economy. The indi- 


M* STONE’S plea is for a 

national plan to catch up on 
the slack of seasonable unemploy- 
ment as well as of unemployment 
due to war or financial panic. His 
plan ts for a reserve to employ the 
tdle im building good roads under 
national auspices—a matier in 
which the United States is almost 


as laggard as in organizing its 


common labor market. Mr. Stone 
is chief statistician of the Wage 
Scale Board of the Waist and 
Dress Industry in New Vork and 
formerly held the same position 
in the United States Tariff Board. 
—EpiTor. 


vidual employer or stock company is 
helpless or at best can meet the situa- 
tion to but a limited extent, and only 
society as a whole, through the national 
and state governments, can grapple with 
a national ill. 

The proposed adoption of a compre- 
hensive scheme of unemployment in- 
surance, similar to that recently intro- 
duced in Great Britain, would, no doubt, 
go far to relieve extreme distress 
among unemployed workers, though the 
relief would necessarily be limited to an 
amount barely adequate to provide mere 
necessaries of life. While that would 
be better than leaving the worker and 
his family exposed to starvation and 
dependence upon charity, any system of 
state unemployment insurance has the 
disadvantage of being an unproductive 
expenditure of wealth on the part of 
society which on the one hand main- 
tains the most productive members of 
the nation in idleness and on the other 
fails to maintain them and their fam- 
ilies in reasonable comfort. 

No measure can be regarded as an 
adequate solution of the difficulty which 


-fails to provide productive work for 


men and women thrown into involuntary 
idleness and thus help all able-bodied 
members of society to maintain their 
accustomed standard of life without 
their becoming at the same time a 
charge upon the public treasury or upon 
the charitably inclined. 

Such a desideratum can be provided 
solely by a well-maintained system of 
public works so organized as to have 
the elasticity of our newly devised fed- 
eral banking reserve, by being capable 
of quickly absorbing the surplus labor 
of the country released by the seasonal 
or sporadic contractions of industry and 
of contracting when the needs of ex- 


panding business call for the reserve 
army of labor. 

The suggestion as to the use of pub- 
lic works as a means of relieving acute 
unemployment is not new. But so far 
as the writer is aware, no scheme has 
ever been submitted aiming at a com 
prehensive, _ nation-wide, permanent, 
regularly operating, elastic system for 
absorbing and releasing the labor supply 
of the country in the same manner 
as the Federal Reserve System has 
been devised to absorb superfluous idle 
funds when not required by the indus- 
tries and commerce of the country and 
for supplying adequate funds when so 
required. The parallel is complete, ex- 
cept that in the former case we deal 
with forms of wealth which can be con- 
veniently stored in vaults when not need- 
ed, while’ in the latter we must deal 
with human labor which can only be 
stored in the bodies of human beings 
when maintained in health and which is 
irretrievably lost to society when these 
bodies are allowed to deteriorate or 
perish through privation and want. 

It is thus apparent that, apart from 
any considerations of humanity and fair 
play, the present system or rather lack 
of system in allowing the individual 
worker to shoulder the full weight of 
the hardships resulting from unemploy- 
ment is tantamount to destroying a 
large part of the productive equipment 
of the nation which can only be re- 
stored in some fifteen or twenty years, 
which is the period necessary to raise a 
new working member of society. This is 
apart from the enormous money loss to 
the community which cannot be meas- 
ured accurately, but which is so huge 
as to stagger imagination. , 

According to the figures of the fed- 
eral census for 1900 there were nearly 
6,500,000 people unemployed during the 
year 1899 for periods varying from one 
to twelve months each, representing a 
loss of wages, figured by the American 
Association for Labor Legislation at an 
average of $10 per week, at a total of 
about one billion dollars for that year. 
This billion dollars had to be covered 
by the nation in the form of charitable 
and public relief as well as out of the 
savings of the unemployed and, in so 
far as not so covered, the deficit resulted 
in the deterioration or total destruction 
of the physique of the working people, 
which was thus entirely lost to the na- 
tion. A part of the wage deficit was 
covered by crime with the additional 
loss to society represented by otherwise 
unnecessary expenditures on_ prisons, 
police, jailers, prosecuting attorneys, 
judges, ete. 

Finally, there was the loss of wealth 
which the idle workers would have pro- 
duced in return for the billion dollars 
of wages they failed to earn and which 
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may be estimated at not less than two 
and one-half billion dollars (on the basis 
of the census figures which show an 
output of $2.50 worth of new products 
for every dollar paid in wages). 

It is difficult to say what the workers 
spend /on themselves and their families 
when they are idle. Certain it is that 
they must spend some money to live. 
Whether they draw upon their own sav- 
ings or upon those of society, in the 
form of charity or loans, the accumu- 
fated wealth of society is diminished to 
that extent. Assuming that the idle 
workers spend one-half their normal ex- 
penditure, we get an amount equal to 
about half a billion dollars as measuring 
the store of accumulated wealth which is 
consumed annually by the unemployed. 

Adding to this the two and one-half 
billion dollars’ worth. of wealth which 
they failed to produce through the 
same cause, we get a total of about three 
billion dollars per annum, not counting 
the indirect losses caused by impair- 
ment of efficiency and vitality and other 
conditions referred to above. If all this 
could be estimated, the loss would be 
greatly increased. Thus, the havoc 
wrought by unemployment rivals in 
magnitude that caused by some of the 
greatest wars. But there is this differ- 
ence: wars are necessarily of brief dur- 
ation and followed by long periods of 
peace and recuperation, while unemploy- 
ment adds its cumulative destructive ef- 
fect year by year. 

Once this condition is realized, no ef- 
fort will be thought too great, no meas- 
ure too ambitious which will hold out 
the promise of an effective cure of this 
greatest of our economic ills which car- 
ries in its train grave social and politi- 
cal evils. 

With this in mind, we should be bet- 
ter prepared to consider a comprehen- 
sive scheme for a national employment 
reserve. For years the construction of a 
national highway system has been agi- 
tated without appreciable progress be- 
ing made in this direction. As compared 
with countries like Germany and France, 
we have most backward and inadequate 
highways, comparable in a large part 
with the miserable rural roads of Rus- 
sia. The absence of good roads is re- 
sponsible for the fact that millions of 
dollars’ worth of agricultural produce 
are left to rot in the field. 

Our present system of road-building 
by the states and counties done mostly 
on contract results not only in poor con- 
struction at a high cost in a great many 
instances, but also in a lack of a com- 
prehensive system of highways which 
are built to meet local needs only, and 
therefore frequently end “ten miles from 
nowhere.” 

With the equal interest in a compre- 
hensive system of uniformly good roads 
on the part of the nation, state, and lo- 
cal community, it seems but fair that 
each be made to bear an equal or what- 
ever may be found to be a justly pro- 
portional share of the cost of construc- 
tion. If the federal government were 
to adopt a policy of contributing, say, 
one-third of the cost of highway build- 
ing on the condition that the state and 
county concerned contribute. their re- 
spective thirds and build the highways 


according to a previously worked out 
plan, so as to make them fit into a great 
scheme of national highways, most, if 
not all, local governments would be sure 
to avail themselves of the opportunity. 

The success which marked the dig- 
ging of the Panama Canal by the national 
government warrants the belief that if 
national road-making were placed in 
charge of our army engineers, to be done 
directly by labor hired by the national 
or state government without the cor- 
rupting influence or, at best, the legiti- 
mate, but wholly unnecessary profits of 
intermediary contractors, that we would 
get superior roads at a saving in cost 
as compared with the present system of 
helter-skelter road-building. 

The magnitude of this task, the vast 
area of swamp lands which await drain= 
age to be turned into fertile fields and 
gardens, the building of works to stop 
inundations, with their consequent de- 
struction of life and property, by the 
Mississippi and its tributaries, the har- 
nessing of our water-powers, and similar 
enterprises, is a guarantee that the sys- 
tem once adopted would have ample 
work before it to keep it going for gen- 
erations to come. 

In turn, good roads and drainage 
would open up millions of acres of land 
for the permanent employment of a 
large agricultural population and cause 
a demand for the products of industry 
and commerce, giving employment to a 
multitude of other workers, women as 
well as men. F 

The adoption of the scheme would in- 
volve the constant maintenance of a 
small nucleus force of, engineers and 
skilled and unskilled workers so as to 
maintain the organization intact and 
capable of expansion on short notice. 
Congress would be asked to appropriate 
annually a minimum amount necessary 
to maintain the force, and to authorize 
the President to expend an amount equal 
to one-third of the total cost of any 
road in the United States for which any 
state (alone or together with its con- 
stituent counties) was willing to appro- 
priate the remaining two-thirds. 

The subvention to states would be 
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BRINGING THEM TOGETHER 


~hours, and other features of a scheme of 


sword of bold statesmanship of Presi- 
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made subject to certain conditions which» 
would insure the construction of the| 
roads under federal supervision and ac-| 
cording to federal standards of work- 
manship and terms of employment, and 
as a part of a federal highway system. 
In this manner the presence of consid-. 
erable unemployment in any part of the 
country would stimulate increased ap-. 
propriation for public-works from the 
local public, treasuries, preference in. 
employment being given to local resi- 
dents. 3 

Provision would have to be made for 
the reduction of the force of workers’ 
on the highways as the demand for labor 
in industries increased. The details of’ 
organization, of federal and state finan- 
cing, Of, the adjustment of wages and 


this magnitude will require much’ 
thought and study. So did the details) 
of the Federal Reserve System which 
seemed to present insuperable technical 
difficulties, an irreconcilable conflict of 
economic interests and a Gordian knot of: 
political tangles 


which ‘only the keen’ 


dent Wilson was able to cut through.: 
Great as the obstacles which will un- 
doubtedly beset the working out of such: 
a scheme may be, they offer none of the: 
technical difficulties, nor the political and| 
economic barriers which beset the adop- 
tion and inauguration of the Federal Re 
serve System. . 

The necessity of contributing two dol- 
lars for every dollar to be secured from 
the federal government would act as an 
effective safeguard against the pork bar- 
rel evil, for no congressman would try 
to secure appropriations for his district 
unless his constituency was willing to 
tax itself to twice the extent of such an 
appropriation. The principle, if applied 
to our policy of river and harbor im- 
provements might easily cure the-latter 
of the pork barrel evil and bring about 
the long cherished “ inauguration of a 
really comprehensive and effective sys- 
tem of internal waterways. These would 
admirably supplement the proposed high- 
way system and could be incorporated in 
the scheme of a national employment re- 
serve. 4 

While road-making, swamp draining, 
and similar work is thought to furnish 
a most promising source of employment 
in a scheme such as is here described, 
it is not meant to confine public enter- 
prise necessarily to these only, Any 
other form of public works which com- 
bines the advantages of offering re- 
munerative employment at socially use- 
ful labor, which is of sufficient magni- 
tude to require years for completion an 
yet is not so urgently required as to 
mit of slackening the pace when work- 
ers are needed elsewhere, is available 
for the purpose of regulating employ- 
ment on a national scale. 

In this respect the municipaliti 
would be in a position to supplement 
system by a thoughtfully planned sche 
of municipal undertakings, such as mo 
house building and similar works of 
extraordinary nature, of a producti 
character for which funds could | 
raised by the issue of bonds secured 
the value of the buildings and pla 
created. ‘* 


KN en 


Seattle. 


earnings into a common fund. 


NEW YORK’S HOTEL DE GINK 


The city of New York has turned 
over to Jeff Davis, “King of the 
Hoboes,” an empty building at 75 
Center Street and 500 blankets. Davis 
proposes to run a hotel for homeless 
men, along the lines of the “Hotel de 
Gink” which he started last winter in 
The men are to keep the 
building clean, in return for their 
lodging, and forage the city for food. 
Those who get work will turn their 


Becker in New York Tribune 


UBLIC AND PRIVATE PLANS FOR MAINTAINING EM- 


PERHAPS more than any other 
of the belligerent nations, Germany, be- 
cause of being almost entirely cut off 
from the rest of the world, is concerned 
about the problem of unemployment. 
All at once without any warning the 
declaration of war dealt a fatal blow 
to industry and commerce. The very 
basis of economic life seemed to waver. 

Paralyzed by the overwhelming shock 
and partly by military demands, at first 
even the “biggest employers’—the states 
and the municipalities—took more com- 
prehensive measures than afterward 
proved to be necessary. They stopped 
the works that had begun; they did not 
Start the new ones that had been planned. 
No wonder that employers of smaller 
Significance—from the big companies 
down to the ordinary business men and 
the housewives who dismissed their serv- 
ants—did the same. 

_ It was not long, however, before Ger- 
many recognized the unemployment 
question to be as vital an issue as the 
war itself. Each single individual that 
continues to rely on his own earnings 
and to remain self-supporting is con- 
Sidered a more valuable asset in the 
times to come than those who have to 
be tided over this terrible crisis by some 
ind of relief. 

As early as August 13—not a fort- 
night after war had been declared—the 
representatives of the branches of gov- 
srnment and administration concerned, 
the different trade unions, the em- 
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ployment agencies, and labor exchanges, 
—in short, all the experts on the unem- 
ployment problem, convened, being in- 
vited by the German federal Depart- 
ment of the Interior, The result of this 
conference was the establishment of a 
central federal unemployment office, 
that has to keep in touch with all the 
agencies concerned—among them, of 
course, the Gewerkschaften, the Social- 
istic labor organizations—and to regu- 
late and supervise the demand and sup- 
ply particularly as to works and indus- 
tries managed by the empire and the 
states. 

By the help of this central office 12,000 
unemployed industrial laborers could be 
transferred into agricultural work. The 
increased demand of the industries con- 
nected with the army and the navy was 
complied with by the shifting of dis- 
charged industrial laborers; the sugar 


~ factories and the mines in Upper Silesia 


that suffered from a lack of laborers 
were supplied. 

Undoubtedly the following words 
taken from a letter from Germany refer 
mostly to the activities of this central 
office: '“In the first days of the war it 
was indescribably touching to see chil- 
dren, boys and girls of about twelve 
years of age, in the streets wearing 
badges ‘Royal Prussian Railroad Ad- 
ministration,’ or to see them carrying the 
mail, working in the fields, and perform- 
ing similar duties as if they had not 
done anything else all their lives. They 
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seemed to grasp fully the seriousness of 
the situation and to have turned into 
grown-ups within twenty-four hours, 
But, fortunately, though to the deep 
chagrin of the youngsters themselves 
who cannot yet realize that they serve 
their country best by just going to 
school, these pathetic little figures have 
disappeared long ago. The work has 
been given to those who need it.” 

On August 14 the Berlin municipal 
government was able to announce that 
all the public works that had been start- 
ed, even those that are not really urgent, 
would be continued. 

The Prussian Parliament in its session 
of October 22 voted $375,000,000, a large 
part of which is to be spent in re-estab- 
lishing a certain balance in economic 
life, i. e., in fighting unemployment. The 
Prussian Railroad Department and the 
Department of Public Works will carry 
on their building and repairing activities, 
Emergency works are planned. An ex- 
tensive reclamation work has_ been 
undertaken in the construction of dikes 
to avert the high-water danger that 
menaces some parts of Prussia every 
year, and the irrigation of the far- 
stretching swamps and fens in her nor- 
thern districts, 

As in the first days of unspeakable 
confusion the small employers followed 
the big ones, so now they feel encour- 
aged by the forceful and_ efficient 
measures taken by the state and the 
municipalities. Dismissals that were 
planned for October did not take place. 
Factories, business places, and house- 
holds took in again the forces they had 
discharged. Everybody seems to realize 
that those with whom the unemployment 
question lies in the first instance do not 
shirk their responsibility. 

It is not without significance in this 
regard that Vorwaerts, the principal 
organ of the Social-Democratic Party, 
publishes and commends an ordinance is- 
sued by the Bavarian secretary of war 
requiring a thorough investigation when- 
ever a reduction of wages by the firms 
employed by the army administration is 
complained of. All contracts made by 
the army administration have to contain 
the clause that the factory or firm is 
prohibited from cutting the salaries or 
wages of its employes. If the contractor 
does not live up to this agreement, the 
army administration has the right to 
withdraw its order without being ob- 
liged to pay damages. Employers who 
tried to profit under the present condi- 
tions by oppressing their employes are 
not to be considered at all by the army 
administration. 

Unemployment strikes women as hard 
if not harder than men. Most of the 
industries that have no chance to revive 
while the war lasts, partly from lack of 
demand (industries manufacturing lux- 
uries and fancy goods (and partly from 
lack of raw material (textile industries) 
usually employ innumerable women. A 
multitude of stenographers, bookkeepers, 
and clerks were also discharged because 
of the slackening of trade, as were many 
domestic servants who lost their posi- 
tions because a great number of families 
are really obliged to economize. 

The conference of August 13 above 
mentioned, seriously considered the ques- 
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tion of unemployment among women. 
it was stated that new fields for female 
activity might be expected to be opened 
up by the orders of the army adminis- 
tration, especially the department for 
supplying clothing for soldiers and Red 
Cross work. Agricultural work was 
also suggested. But women who have 
been industrial laborers in large cities 
are hardly ever able to do this kind of 
work. 

When war was declared the women’s 
organization that exist throughout Ger- 
many, including the Socialistic women’s 
organizations, united at once in a central 
organization called the Women’s Na- 
tional Service, with the purpose of lend- 
ing whatever help they could in coping 
with the social difficulties created by the 
war. They are most effective coopera- 
tors in the unemployment problem. The 
most urgent emergencies resulting from 
women’s unemployment have been 
remedied by their starting workships 
and providing material for the women 
who want to do the work in their homes. 

By October 1 Berlin had three work- 
shops, each of which employed 200 
women with knitting, the only work for 
which there is an unceasing demand as 
it seems that all the possibilities of 
manufacturing knitted goods do not suf- 
fice for the huge needs of the army. 
The trouble is that so few women know 
how to knit and have to be taught at 
first. In one of the sewing shops in 
Frankfurt-on-Main more than 900 
women are working. In many cities 
these women’s organizations run the dis- 
tribution stations for the large orders 
by the army administration and other 
enterprises. 

Great stress is laid upon paying ade- 
quate wages. One of the Berlin dis- 
tributing stations reports that the women 
taking the work to their homes can earn 
about. $4 a week. In the first six weeks 
of its existence this distribution station 
has paid more than $25,000 for wages. 
The office work that has to be done for 
these agencies offers positions to unem- 
ployed ‘stenographers and bookkeepers. 

Another possibility to meet the unem- 
ployment problem, besides creating work 
and positions, is the regulation of com- 
petition. One of the great handicaps 
in this effort is the over-supply of vol- 
unteer work. Government and adminis- 
tration try to eliminate this factor every- 
where. The board of Vaterlandische 
Frauenverein, a nation-wide women’s 
organization connected with the. Red 
Cross, had asked the Prussian secretary 
of commerce and industry for permis- 
sion to have the needlework in the 
schools under his supervision done for 
the soldiers at the front. The secretary 
of commerce and industry answered that 
he could comply with this demand only 
in so far as no working women were de- 
prived of any opportunity for getting 
paid work. From this standpoint the 
knitting of stockings and wristlets might 
be granted but not the hemming of 
sheets, the sewing of shirts and other 
underwear. 

The Prussian secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Education has issued the fol- 
lowing ordinance because women teach- 
ers offered to volunteer instead of the 
men teachers called to arms: 


“Much as I appreciate the patriotism 
of the women who devote themselves in 
this entirely altruistic way to the inter- 
ests of the schools, I cannot help being 
most seriously concerned about this fact 
because destitute teachers who have to 
work to support themselves, will have 
greater difficulty in finding paid posi- 
tions. It has to be taken into account 
that the number of unemployed teach- 
ers has been increased considerably by 
those who had to return from foreign 
countries. I therefore require the au- 
thorities concerned to prevail at least on 
the public schools to substitute only paid 
women teachers for the men teachers 
called to arms and to consider chiefly 
those who have to support themselves 
by their work.” 


One of the emergency laws passed by 


the German Reichstag on August 4 au- _ 


thorizes the Reichskanzler to eliminate 
under certain conditions the restrictions 
laid on the work of women and children 
by the law regulating industrial labor. 
This might seem somewhat dangerous 
as a temptation to impair labor condi- 
tions for women and children. 


The Corporation of Industrial Em- 
ployers requested the Reichskanzler to 
decree, in accordance with this law, a 
general exception of these restrictions 
for all the works .and factories com- 
prised by the corporation. The German 
federal Department of the Interior re- 
fused this request, saying that the law 
had been passed as an indispensable 
measure in emergency cases and that it 
would be against the law to comply with 
the request as long as there is a great 
number of unemployed men who can do 
the work referred to and whose work is 
not subjected to any spécial legal re- 
strictions. The decree continues: 


“The petition emphasizes that by 
granting the request women and chil- 
dren would get a welcome opportunity 
for work. The decisive objection against 
this argument is that the wives and chil- 


HICAGO’S PLANS FOR 
WORK AGAIN 


CHICAGO SEEMS to have traversed 
every stage of experience to reach con- 
clusions for its unemployment problem. 
Its Federation of Labor demanded legis- 
lation providing for a system of nation- 
al, state, and municipal employment bu- 
reaus; posting of bulletins of informa- 
tion concerning labor, conditions; laws 
providing safe transportation at low 
rates to workers sent _where work 
awaits; legislation enabling cities, coun- 
ties, states, and the nation to institute 
public works and provision for govern- 
ment loans to states for such work; care 
for reserve labor needed by great in- 
dustries, through the avoidance of sea- 
sonal work and by supporting the re- 
serve laborers all the year ropnd, as 
soldiers, police, and firemen are support- 
ed by the public when held in reserve. 

The mayor’s Commission on Unem- 
ployment, whose preliminary report was 
summarized in THE Survey for August 
8, 1914, has embodied its final recom- 
mendations in a bill for the establish- 
ment of a state labor exchange to be 
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dren of those who are called to arms,} 
get the support legally prescribed, that} 
is often increased in a most valuable 
way by the measures of the municipali-| 
ties. In order to secure a systematic} 
support for the whole laboring popula-| 
tion the plan of giving work to men,| 
as referred to in the petition, has to be i 
carried out with the utmost energy and} 
steadiness as long as men are available.) 
Only in this way can they be enabled to} 
remain supporters of their wives and 
children.” 


Despite all these measures there will 
be thousands and thousands of unem-}) 
ployed men and women who have to be} 
supported in some way. Only compara- 
tively few German cities have insurance 
against unemployment. In the German} 
public. relief system, the person who gets 
public relief, even for his wife or his 
child, loses the right to vote. It is, 
therefore, most important that on Au- 
gust 20 the German federal Department 
of the Interior issued a declaration stat- 
ing that support on account of unem-| 
ployment is not to be looked upon as} 
public relief. On August 28 the Berlin’ 
municipal government passed the law | 
concerning the support of the unemploy- 
ed. It voted $125,000 a month for this 
purpose. On September 13 the regula-/ 
tions for applying the law were com-: 
pleted. It went into effect on Septem- 
ber 15. The principle is not so much} 
to secure adequacy of relief ($1 weekly} 
for single laborers, $1.25 for married} 
laborers), as that will be supplemented | 
by private organizations, but to get as} 
broad a basis as possible for its appli-: 
cation—the word “laborer” comprises 
not only the laborer in the technical} 
sense of the word, but also small artisans. 
and business men who cannot support | 
themselves and their families. | 

The plan is as yet to be tested, but is 
significant as a conception of support | 
different from those which found ex-: 
pression in existing forms of private 
charity or public relief. 
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supported in the legislature by the city | 
administration. Its supervision is placed 
under a board of five managers appoint-_ 
ed by the governor to consist “of per- 
sons familiar with problems of labor and 
employment,” and who shall appoint, in | 
accordance with the civil service law, 
a salaried general superintendent. | 
Through its central office in Chicago. 
and its branches elsewhere, the lab 
exchange is to receive and file applica- 
tions for employment and for employes; 
to collect and disseminate informa- 
tion regarding employment; to secure 
employment for young persons, through | 
vocational guidance, for unorganize 
migratory labor, for ex-convicts an 
paroled prisoners, and such other cla 
es of labor as may require special trea 
ment. To this end the superintendent 
may advertise in newspapers and ma 
advance the cost of transportation t 
places of employment. Although “the 
services of said exchange in securing 
employment shall not be withheld by | 
reason of any strike or lockout, full in-_ 


i 
formation shall be given to applicants re- 
garding the existence of any such labor 
disturbance.” This system of free em- 
ployment exchanges for the state con- 
templates co-operation with other simi- 
dar exchanges. 
’ While this program was being formu- 
dated, the situation in Chicago became 
‘so acute that the City Council ordered 
its: Municipal Markets Commission “to 
‘prepare as soon as possible a practical 
plan for relieving destitution and un- 
employment.” In the elaborate report 
which the markets commission recently 
‘submitted to the City Council, it is es- 
timated that this month there are 129,- 
866 employable persons in Chicago out 
of their usual employment and that the 
loss of wages during three winter 
months will amount to $17,973,700. 
_ Emergency measures recommended to 
eet the immediate crisis include the 
tollowing: The reorganization of the 
employment bureau in the municipal De- 
partment of Public Welfare, with ade- 
quate funds, protection from partisan in- 
eee and co-operation with similar 
ureaus elsewhere. 
_ This recommendation is based on the 
allegation of the practical worthlessness 
of the present free employment offices 
maintained by the. state in Chicago, 
which “should be radically reorganized 
and the employes placed under civil 
service.” The hope is entertained of 
“eliminating private employment agen- 
cies with their dishonesty, fraud, and 
unlawful practices” by the efficiency of 
the municipal employment bureau, thus 
provided for. 
_ Those in legal residence are to be pre- 
ferred in securing public or private em- 
ployment. Vocational guidance and 
training and trade schools are recom- 
mended to the Board of Education for 
girls and boys between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one; no young person 
‘under eighteen to be employed more 
than thirty hours a week, and all so em- 
ployed to be compelled to attend public 
continuation and vocational schools for 
at least thirty hours a week. ; 
_ The substitution of day labor by the 
|eity for contract labor is urged, like- 
wise the reduction of peddlers’ license 
fees, in order to open opportunity for 
‘more employment. 
In return for food and lodging at the 
‘municipal lodging-house, work is to be 
‘required and a farm colony is recom- 
mended for inebriates, vagrants, and 
those suffering from venereal and other 
diseases. The co-operation of local, 
State and federal governments is to be 
Sought for the maintenance of transient 
homeless laborers. Private and public 
employers are to be urged to adopt a 
aed of part or short time work. Re- 
lief work and all other forms of charity 
are to be left to private agencies and to 
the county agent. 
The markets commission’s report 
holds that public works for the pre- 
vention of unemployment should be un- 
dertaken, though reserved for seasons 
of industrial depression and for the win- 
months as far as possible, sinking 
ds to cover the expenditure to be 
rovided as a settled financial policy of 
city. It suggests that private en- 


rises might also be distributed so ~ 


that some of them could be put under 
way during periods when there is the 
least demand for labor. 

Unemployment insurance is advocated 
whereby, under authority of the city, 
provision can be made for the honorable 
maintenance of those who constitute the 
force of reserve labor, unavoidably un- 
employed at times. 

In carrying out these recommenda- 
tions the commission depends upon the 
co-operation of the several committees 
of the City Council to which the spe- 
cific measures were referred. By re- 
quest of the commission, the mayor is 
to appoint a committee of ten citizens, 
representing the railway, banking, manu- 
facturing, mercantile, contracting, and 
labor interests of the city, to stimulate 
the increase of employment by these in- 
terests. In response to the appeal of a 
delegation from the City Council and its 
commissions, together with representa- 
tives of voluntary charitable agencies, 
the vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company resident in Chicago, 
gave assurance that work on the great 
union passenger and freight terminal 
would be started as soon as possible. 


INSPECTION IN EUROPE 


In view oF the attention the sub- 
ject is receiving in our own country, the 
experience of foreign countries in the 
administration of labor laws and fac- 
tory inspection is of peculiar interest. 
A report on this subject, covering 
Great Britain, Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, and Belgium, which 
has just been published as Bulletin No. 
142 of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor is both timely and instructive. It 
is written by George M. Price, M. D., 
director of the Joint Board of Sani- 
tary Control in the New York Gar- 
ment Industries. 

It is interesting to note that in only 
one phase of administrative work was 
marked superiority found in the coun- 
tries visited as compared with the Unit- 
ed States. This was in the training and 
character of the inspectors. In Europe 
the position of factory inspector can 
be secured only after long technical 
training and severe tests, and the occu- 
pation is classed as a profession rank- 
ing with law, medicine, and engineering. 
Tenure of office is secure and pensions 
are given for long service and old age. 
Men who seek these positions are of ex- 
ceptional character and attainments and 
their work is correspondingly efficient. 

Women inspectors number twenty in 
England, where they occupy the unique 
position of being practically independ- 
ent in their work .and_ functions. 
France has eighteen women inspectors, 
Austria five, Belgium one, Prussia and 
Switzerland none, and the German 
states but few. Outside of England the 
work of women inspectors is limited to 
small shops where women and children 
are employed. 

There is great demand among the la- 
boring classes for workingmen inspec- 
tors. This has met with considerable 
opposition from some of the govern- 
ments’ as well as from regular inspec- 
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tors. England has fifty-five working- 
men inspectors, but their functions are 
limited, their salaries low, and their 
status entirely different from that of 
regular inspectors. 

Little progress in scientific standardi- 
zation of safety and _ sanitation has 
been made in Europe, and labor laws 
in many instances fail to give exact 
standards for the guidance of inspec- 
tors and for the use of manufacturers 
and employes. 


WARNING; DANGER! 
Judge Orlady, of the Superior Court 


‘of Pennsylvania, has ruled that it is the 


duty of an employer to warn employes of 
any hidden dangers in connection with 
their work. 

The ruling, according to the Weekly 
News Letter of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, was given in sustaining a 
judgment of $2,100 obtained by an em- 
ploye of the India Refining Company of 
Philadelphia, whose work was mending 
worn and torn canvas strainers through 
which oil had passed. The ends of her 
fingers became very sore and inflamed, 
and one was so badly infected that it 
had to be amputated. 

Judge Orlady said: 


“When an inexperienced employe is 
placed in charge of dangerous work it 
is the positive duty of the employer to 
instruct and properly qualify him for 
such service and to warn him of such 
dangers as are not apparent.” 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 

The Industrial Accident Board of 
Massachusetts at the end of its first 
year reports the total number of non- 
fatal accidents in the state as 89,694, 
or about one for every ten wage-earn- 
ers. The board believes that at least 
half of these can be prevented by im- 
proved inspection methods, by safe- 
guarding machines before they leave the 
factory, by the maintenance of safety 
museums, through lectures, moving pict- 
ures, school talks and the elimination of 
danger spots in plants. Of the 474 fatal 
accidents reported, approximately one- 
quarter were caused by railway equip- 
ment. 

COMPANY STORES 

The’ New York City Railways Com- 
pany has in operation three stores at 
which their employes can buy meats, 
groceries, vegetables, etc., at actual cost 
to the company, including the selling 
cost. All supplies are sold for cash, and 
must be carried home by the employes, 
doing away with the expense of de- 
livery wagons. About 65 per cent of 
the total sales consists of meats. Over 
40 per cent of the business is done on 
Saturdays. 

SAVINGS FUND 

The employes of Ginn and Company. 
Boston, are given the benefit of a sav- 
ings plan whereby they may invest in 
employes’ coupon notes in denomina- 
tions of $100 each, payable in five years, 
with interest at 7 per cent. The notes 
are not negotiable but are payable at 
any time on sixty days’ written notice. 
Since the plan went into operation in 
January, 1914, $109,000 has been invest- 
ed in these notes. 
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CAL SERVICE—By JOSEPH A. MURPHY, M. D. 


ec WORK OF THE UNITED STATES INDIAN MEDI- 


ONE OF THE most serious phases 
of the Indian problem is the betterment 
of ‘sanitary conditions and the preven- 
tion of disease. Ignorance, superstition, 
ancient habits and customs, indifference, 
poverty, unfavorable environment, lack 
of knowledge of the English language, 
and frequent lack of industrial ambition, 
—all have to be combated in order to 
effect any marked or permanent im- 
provement. 

The spread of disease among Indians 
is primarily fostered by conditions exist- 
ing in their homes and by their manner 
of living. The great majority of Indian 
homes are extremely insanitary, the 
principal defects being lack of cleanli- 
ness, lack of light and ventilation, over- 
crowding, improper disposal of refuse 
and excreta, improper care of sick and 
infants, improper protection or prepara- 
tion of food, and the neglect of isolation 
of communicable diseases. 

Under these conditions it is but logi- 
cal to expect that certain communicable 
diseases should be very prevalent, and 
they certainly are. Practically all In- 
dian children are reared in such homes 
in the presence of one or more cases of 
open tuberculosis. Even when there is 
no such case in the home, it is the invari- 
able custom to visit for weeks at a time 
in the homes of friends or relatives 
where the disease exists, thus coming 
into intimate contact with the cases. 

This results in an almost universal re- 
ception of tuberculous infection in in- 
fancy or early childhood. This infec- 
tion usually remains latent for a longer 
or shorter period, most commonly ex- 
pressing itself during early school life 
as tuberculous glands or bones, or slight- 
ly after puberty as pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, 

Scabies, pediculosis, and impetigo con- 
tagioso are very closely related in their 
casual significance to the lack of proper 
cleanliness of the person and the home, 
and are three of the most frequent con- 
ditions to be encountered among In- 
dians. Trachoma also should be added, 
since the facility with which it spreads 
depends upon uncleanly habits, and it is 
seldom found except among those com- 
ing from extremely insanitary environ- 
ment. 

Infant mortality among Indian babies 
under one year is not great as a rule, 
since the majority of ‘Indian mothers 
nurse their babies; but after the nurs- 
ing period the mortality is excessive, es- 
pecially during the hot months, from in- 
testinal disturbances due to improper or 
infected food. Infected milk is not a 
factor in this mortality to any great ex- 
tent, since it does not enter. greatly into 
the diet of Indians. But green fruits, 
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melons, and corn are frequently found 
in the diet of babies as well as of older 
Indians; and since flies are always num- 
erous, and the habits of disposal of 
excreta are extremely careless, it is in- 
evitable that intestinal disturbances 
should cause a high morbidity and mo 
tality. 

Lack of industrial habits or ambition 
frequently lowers the earning capacity 
The result 
is, insufficient quantity, quality, and 
variety of food, lack of proper house or 
household equipment, and lack of proper 
clothing. When the inevitable serious 
illness occurs in such homes, it seems 
almost hopeless to extend medical aid 
or treatment. Improvement of indus- 
trial conditions through systematic in- 
dustrial training and encouragement is 
absolutely essential if Indians are to 
procure the necessities of life “pam 
which health depends. 

Lack of proper water supply on many 
Indian reservations, or inaccessibility of 
water for domestic purposes, frequently 
results in uncleanly habits which favor 
the spread of disease. Trachoma is un- 
doubtedly more prevalent in many homes 
and communities on account of the 
scarcity of water. Under such circum- 
stances the development of an adequate 
and convenient supply of pure water for 
domestic purposes, involving as it does 
the expenditure of considerable sums of 
money, is a sanitary measure that is 
frequently beyond the ability of the In- 
dians to accomplish. It thus becomes a 
public health responsibility. ‘ 

The acute self-limited communicable 
diseases such as scarlet.fever and diph- 
theria, are not so prevalent among In- 
dians as among whites on account of the 
fact that the Indians live in less densely 
populated communities, and do not have 
as numerous chances of exposure. The 
same may be said of typlfoid fever. 
However, with the increasing intensity 
of the population these diseases are in- 
creasing in number and frequency, and 
the mortality, especially from measles. 
and its sequelae, is high. cates 
tuberculosis is a frequent immedia 
sequel to measles, and this fact alone, 
as proven by the almost yearly experi- 
ence of many of the Indian schools, 
goes to show that tuberculosis is latent 
in a large percentage of their pupils. — 

The most serious of the communi=~ 
cable diseases which are prevalent 
among the Indians are tuberculosis and 
trachoma. As a result of repeated and’ 
urgent requests on the part of the com= 
missioner of Indian affairs for larger 
appropriations to combat these diseases, 
increasing amounts have been allowed; 
and on August 4, 1912, Congress passed 
a law directing an investigation and re- 
port on the prevalence of disease amo: 
Indians by the Public Health Service: 
This report was printed in full by the. 
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ixty-second Congress as Senate Docu- 
nent No. 1038. The findings confirm 
‘eports made by the Indian Service, and 
eveal the prevalence of trachoma and 
uberculosis. 

_ The report continues: 


“Tt was found that - tuberculosis is 
widely spread among the Indians. . 

[he more primitive the Indian, gener- 
ully speaking, the higher was the per- 
centage of tuberculosis. The rate was 
relatively low among the prosperous 
southern Utes at Navajo Springs, Col., 
and extremely high among the Paiutes 
9f Nevada, the rate incidence reaching 
32.67 per cent among the Paiutes of the 
Pyramid Lake Reservation. The ob- 
served incidence was also high on some 
xf the Oregon reservations: . . . 
[reaching] 22.75 per cent at the Warm 
Spring Reservation. The lowest inci- 
dence for a state was observed at New 
York, with a case rate of 1.27 per cent. 
These Indians are in an advanced con- 
dition, are self-supporting, 
mode of life does not differ materially 
from that of the white rural dweller. 

“In the northwestern and northern 
states the incidence of tuberculosis 
varied from 15 per cent for the Sac and 
Fox Indians of Iowa . . to 2.33 
ber cent for those of Michigan. : 
In the Southwest, the lowest percentages 
were reported among the~ Navajo and 
Zuni tribes in New Mexico, who are 
prosperous and well fed. 

“The von Pirquet test was applied to 
1,225 school children in New Mexico. 
. . . Smith, who applied this test to 
the Indian children in New Mexico, 
found a considerably higher percentage 
of positive reactions than [among white 
children], in one instance 95.5 per cent 
of the children over eleven years giv- 
ie the reaction. This was among the 
i 


carilla Apaches who gave the highest 
cidence of clinical tuberculosis in any 
tribe he examined. On the other hand 


in the case of the Taos Indians, among - 
whom four deaths only had been re- 


and their- 


corded from tuberculosis, the percentage 
of children giving a positive reaction to 
the von Pirquet test was but 1.42. No 
case of clinical tuberculosis was found 


among these Indians, and two of the 


cases referred to contracted the disease 
at a non-reservation boarding-school. 

“On the whole it may be said that the 
prevalence of tuberculosis among In- 
dians is very greatly in excess of that 
among the white race, depending on lo- 
cality, and the survey as conducted has 
revealed a situation so serious as to re- 
quire the prosecution of vigorous meas- 
ures for its relief.” 


The Indian trachoma problem is an 
exceedingly serious one. The nature of 
the disease is such as to render it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to suppress. It flour- 
ishes in insanitary homes and communi- 
ties, and these conditions must be great- 
ly improved before the greatest pre- 
disposing factor can be disposed of. It 
flourishes especially where there is a 
scarcity of water for domestic purposes, 
and this factor must be reckoned with 
in checking its spread. It is insidious in 
its onset, and gives very little discom- 
fort to many who are infected until it 
is too late to prevent the damage to 
vision which has resulted. It thus hap- 
pens that the disease is not discovered 
until an unrequested examination is 
made by an expert, and even then the 
patient is unwilling to undergo an op- 
eration and a long course of painful 
daily or biweekly treatment when he has 
been conscious of only very slight symp- 
toms or none at all. 

Of the 39,231 Indians examined for 
trachoma during the special investiga- 
tion, 8,940 were reported as having this 
disease. This is a percentage of 22.7. 

The treatment requires a disagreeable 
operation under cocaine or a general 
anaesthetic, and a long and painful 


course of after-treatment. If this 
treatment -is not kept up  continu- 
ously the disease recurrs and _ ex- 


tends, and any benefit which may have 
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resulted from former tréatment will be 
lost. Even in favorable cases it may 
take a year’or several years of continu- 
ous treatment before the case may be 
said to be permanently cured. 

The most favorable feature in regard 
to trachoma is the fact that the early 
cases in whom the treatment can be of 
the most benefit occur in children of 
school age. Such cases aré easy to treat 
provided they are placed in school, 
where treatment can be continued regu- 
larly until the cure is effected. If all 
Indian children could be placed in school 
it would be a much easier matter to 
check the spread of trachoma. 

Approximately 20 per cent of all In- 
dian pupils entering schools all over the 
country are infected with trachoma. 
Government physicians are in attend- 
ance on all government Indian schools 
and are instructed to examine the eyes 
of all pupils on entrance, and to place 
all having trachoma under treatment. 
Those having acute inflammation of the 
eyes with the secretion of pus are placed 
under treatment in quarantine until the 
inflammation has subsided. With the 
use of individual towels and toilet ar- 
ticles, individual books and pencils, the 
constant treatment of all cases, and the 
frequent examination of the eyes of all 
healthy pupils, there is little spread of 
the disease in the schools. 

Very few employes in Indian schools 
or agencies, who are in constant touch 
with these pupils, are ever infected. Em- 


-_ployes who become infected are usually 


of Indian blood and have contracted the 
disease before coming to the school. 
The danger is so slight that there is 
practically no fear of the disease on the 
part of the white employes. 

Six special physicians, expert in the 
treatment of eye diseases are assigned 
to districts and travel to all Indian 
schools and reservations in their respec- 
tive districts supervising the work of the 
treatment of trachoma. Posters explain- 
ing the nature, treatment and prevention 
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not have the necessary farm equipment, 

or to those who have valuable grazing) — 
lands but do not have the necessary) _ 
stock. These Indians are required tol 
pay back ‘to the government within al | 
limited term the money used for equip-| 
ping them, and in this way many are| 
being helped to become aan 
self-supporting citizens. 


their homes. 


To aid this ieee vena 
all 


government physinaae epee) s 


STERILIZING DISHES IN BOILING WATER 


of the disease are placed in all Indian 


schools, at all agency offices, and to a 
certain extent in the Indian homes, and 
the method of prevention of the spread 
of the disease is taught in the schools. 

As a result of this campaign for the 
treatment of the disease practically all 
Indian pupils attending Indtan schools, 
who are infected, are receiving treat- 
ment, and the eyesight of many hun- 
dreds of Indians is being preserved. 

The work of combating these dis- 
eases is under the immediate direction 
of the commissioner of Indian affairs. 
For the 300,000 Indian wards of the 
government there are now employed 
under him 200 physicians, 80 nurses, 7 
dentists, 70 field matrons, and 77 miscel- 
laneous hospital employes. There are 
49 hospitals with a total capacity of 
1,249,,and 4 tuberculosis sanatorium 
schools with a combined capacity of 250. 

Of the 200 physicians, 70 are contract 
physicians who devote practically all 
their time to private practice among 
their white patients, and do not exceed 
six hours, or much less a week, in In- 
dian work; 9 are physicians and su- 
perintendents and devote most of their 
time to the management of their schools 
and reservations; and 6 are specialists 
in eye work and devote their time ex- 
clusively to the treatment of trachoma 
and other eye diseases. This leaves 112 
regular school and agency physicians to 
devote their entire time to the regular 
medical work among the Indians. 

The hospitals mentioned are largely 
school hospitals which confine their work 
to the treatment of pupils only, and the 
four tuberculosis sanatorium schools de- 
vote their attention to the treatment and 
care of incipiently tuberculous Indians 
of school age. 

When it is realized that 1,900 to 2,000 
Indians are reported by agency phy- 
sicians as dying yearly of tuberculosis, 
and that this is only a part of the act- 
ual number of deaths from this disease 
alone, it may readily be seen how in- 
adequate the medical force and equip- 
ment is to meet these conditions. When 
it is further realized that these deaths 
occur as a rule in crowded one-room 
houses, under extremely poor .sanitary 
conditions. and that each case is the 


nucleus for the extension of many other 
cases, the problem of the prevention of 
these secondary cases becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. To these difficulties must 
be added the widely scattered locations 
of Indian homes, the difficulties of trans- 
portation to reach them, and the preju- 
dices of the Indians with respect to 
treatment and prevention. 

In spite of these obstacles, however, 
an increasing amount of work is be- 
ing attempted each year by the Indian 
Service, and increasing appropriations 
to carry on the work are required. Dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, $300,000 was 
appropriated from public funds, and 
$100,000 from tribal funds for a cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, trachoma, 
and other communicable diseases among 
Indians. Of this amount, $200,000 is 
being devoted to the construction of 
nine hospitals for the treatment of adult 
Indians suffering from tuberculosis, and 
in addition to these, there are under 
construction, four hospitals paid for out 
of tribal funds. These thirteen hos- 
pitals, which should be completed dur- 
ing the present fiscal year, will each ac- 
commodate approximately 500 patients. 
With these additional hospital facilities 
a large number of the tuberculous In- 
dians will be cared for, and many sec- 
ondary cases will be prevented. 

But the building of hospitals will not 
solve the problem, although their very 
presence will be an educational factor 
in the communities in which they are 
placed. An improvement in industrial 
conditions, and a thorough understand- 
ing on the part of the Indians of the 
causes and the prevention of disease, 
must be brought about before any great 
improvement in sanitary conditions of 
the homes will result in lowering the 
percentage of infection. These two fac- 
tors are the most important work of the 
Indian Service. 

Earnest efforts are being made by the 
present commissioner of Indian affairs, 
Cato Sells, for the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions among the Indians, 
and for the improvement of their homes. 
Reimbursable appropriations have been 
secured by him for the purpose of ex- 
fending aid to the Indians who own 
valuable agricultural lands but who do 


~ and their environment. i 


to urge upon them the improvement | 
the sanitary conditions in their homes} 


Lectures and talks illustrated by stere-| 
opticon views, and moving-pictures ex-|)) 
plaining the cause and prevention of dis- | 
ease, are being delivered to adult In-|| 
dians on the reservations as well as to|) 
pupils at the schools. Blue-prints giv-} 
ing plans for simple and inexpensive |) 
sanitary homes, with all necessary bills} 
of material needed, are on file with all} 
Indian superintendents for the reference |) 
and use of Indians in the construction | 
of new homes. 


can seeouiplieh only a limited amount of | i 
good compared to that which may be ac- I 


schools, are at a receptive age, and ne | 
facts now presented to them will be re- | 
tained and _ will 
when they leave the schools. On thal | 
other hand, the older Indians are scat- || 
tered, hard to reach, and prejudiced | 
against the adoption of new ideas or | 
habits. For this reason, great stress is | 
being placed on the. practical teaching | | 
of hygiene and the prevention of dis- | 
ease, in Indian schools.” i 

Prize essay contests, constituting the | 
principal effort of the school year, are | 
conducted annually in all Indian schools. 
The subjects during the past few years 
have been Tuberculosis, Citizenship, | 
Sanitary Homes, and this year the sub-_ 
ject is Alcohol. School physicians are | 
required to give regular talks on health | 
subjects, and dentists are employed for | 
the purpose of instituting a campaigag 
for better oral hygiene. 

Precautions, which must be taken to 
prevent the spread of disease in schools, 
are made a matter of practical instruc- 
tion. Sanitary methods of sweeping and 
dusting, sanitary milking, the use of in- 
dividual towels, comb, hair-brush and™ 
tooth-brush, the prevention of flies, the 
use of open-air sleeping porches for 
delicate pupils and for preserving the 
health of those who are not delicate, 
sterilization of dishes, prevention of spit-_ 
ting, cleanliness of the person, washing” 


the hands before eating, tooth-brush 
drills twice daily,—these are all re 
quired by the school regulations. & 


These precautions thus become a par 
of the life of the child during his schoo 
attendance; and since the reasons f 
them and for many other preventiv 
measures, are thoroughly impressed 0 
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the minds of the pupils, better habits 


' are bound to result in the homes, in af- 


ter life, and even influence the parents 


of returned pupils. 
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CRIPPLED SOLDIERS 


A LETTER written from Paris to 


G cavern INDEPENDENCE FOR 


one of the American medical journals 
| reports that the French are already con- 


sidering means of caring for the many 
crippled soldiers discharged from the 
atmy. What is to become of these 
young men, some of them barely twenty 
years old? 
Obviously they should be taught some 
trade which will make them independent 
and preserve their self-respect and their 
interest in life. The most successful at- 
tempts to give industrial training to 
¢ripples have been carried out in Scan- 
dinavian countries, beginning with the 
institution founded in Copenhagen by 
Hans Knudson, in 1872. More recently, 
in 1906, after the passage of the Belgian 
‘law providing compensation for indus- 
trial accidents, an excellent school of 
this kind was opened in Charleroi, that 
now sorely stricken city, and this is the 
school which the French are taking as 
their model. 


Seven departments were carried on in 


‘the Charleroi institution: a school of 
shoemaking, one of book-binding, one 
of harness-making, one for the cutting 
and the making of clothing, one of bas- 
ket-weaving, one for the weaving of 
matting, and a school of bookkeeping. 
As much attention was paid to intellect- 


ual as to industrial instruction, and so 


LOUVAIN : THE HALLES IN 1606 


Andreas Vesalius, 1514-1564 


“From him dates modern Anatomy.” 


e HE name of Vesalius is associated with the early glory 


good were the results that the demand 
for workers always exceeded the supply. 

The city of Lyons, which is especially 
rich in medical and industrial resources, 
has volunteered to found the first school 
for crippled soldiers in France, and will 
begin at once. 


FULLER CANCER STATISTICS 


At the suggestion of the American 
Society for the Control of Cancer, the 
director of the census has ordered the 
publication of cancer mortality statistics 
of the United States registration area 
in much fuller detail than hitherto. The 
director also announces plans for the pub- 
lication of a special monograph on can- 
cer to precede the issue of the regular 
annual report of vital statistics for 1914. 

Under the new plan, cancer deaths 
will be classified by parts and organs of 
the body affected, as in the reports of 
the registrar general of England and 
Wales. This will mean a statement of 
cancer mortality under some thirty 
headings, instead of only the seven gen- 
eral groups assigned to cancer in the 
International List of Causes of Death. 

This analysis of returns, beginning 
with 1914, should bring out much new 
and useful information as to the inci- 
dence of cancer in the United States, 
and will perhaps throw further light on 
the controllable features of the disease. 
The foremost authorities have repeated- 
ly urged that the question of whether 
or not cancer is increasing can be scten- 
tifically considered only by studying 
separately the facts in regard to the pre- 
valence of each form of the disease. 
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By the progressive action of the di- 
rector of the census the basis of such 
investigations will now be available for 
the first time in the official statistics of 
the United States. 


GRAIN DUST EXPLOSIONS 


The Millers’ Committee of Buffalo has 
just reported on a form of industrial ac- 
cident which is said to have been re- 
sponsible during recent years for the 
death of seventy-eight men and the in- 
jury of one hundred and nineteen. This 
is the explosion of grain dust in mills 
and elevators. 

Such dust is said to be even more in- 
flammable than coal dust which has long 
been recognized as responsible for mine 
explosions, and it is capable of develop- 
ing higher pressures on explosion. Not 
only open lights are the immediate cause 
of the explosion, but sparks from motors 
and from friction of belts and grinding 
machines, 

It is recommended that above all else, 
dust should be prevented from escaping 
into the air, a precaution which would 
incidentally do away with much of the 
occupational disease in this industry. 
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A letter from Curtis E. Lakeman, 
secretary of the American Society for 
the Control of Cancer, says: “Your 
recent account of Dr. Janeway’s paper 
on Radium in the Treatment of Cancer, 
failed to make it clear that the article is 
one of the publications of this society. 
It is distributed as No. 1 of our series 
of special bulletins.” 


Cuts from Boston Medical & Surgical Journal, by courtesy of Dr. Harvey Oushing 


Louvain, Pisa, and Bologna, adding to the renown of each 


of the University of Louvain, when the medical school at 
Louvain and that at Paris ranked as the leading schools of 
the Continent. 

In an age when it was deemed an impiety to touch “the dead 
image of God,” Vesalius dared dissect a human body when- 
ever he could procure one. When Galen’s dicta, based on 
animal dissection only, were unquestioningly accepted, Vesalius 
held Galen in fault rather than believe every deviation in fact 
from his theory of anatomy, a mal-formation, or explain that 
“Galen’s men were made differently.” With actual skeletons 
before him, he showed that the human jaw was but one bone, 
not two; that men’s ribs were even in number on both sides, 
despite Adam’s loss. Vesalius lectured and demonstrated in 


school both by his teachings and by his remarkable drawings. 
But the influence of the Galenists was strong against him. 
And finally, in a fit of despair, he gave up teaching, burned 
his manuscripts, and became court physician to Charles V of 
Spain. There in Madrid his final disaster overtook him. 
Opening the body of a young nobleman to find out the cause 
of death, Vesalius was startled to find that the heart still beat. 
For this “desecration,” he was compelled to go on a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. 

On his return journey, he died at Zante, one of the Tonian 
Isles. The purpose of last August, to erect a monument to 
him on this island, under the patronage of the Belgian govern- 
ment, has been, of course, postponed. 


CIVICS 


IN THE REAR OF NEW YORK’S SKYSCRAPERS TRINITY CHURCH, 


By P. Barton Myers, Jr., Social Service Secretary, LEMON Ra CURY. 
Men’s Committee, Trinity Church, New York city i 


OCIAL conditions in a 
church parish are usually 
too little known to the 

church members. But they 
can most effectively be brought 
out through a social survey, as 
has recently been shown by 
Trinity Church, New York city. 
The spire of this church on low- 
er Broadway in the heart of the 
great financial district is fam- 
iliar to thousands. But few 
realize that tucked in between 
the tall skyscrapers and the 
Hudson River are a few blocks 
of tenements which contain all 
the elements of the social prob- 
lems of the whole crowded met- 
ropolis. 

About a year ago a group of 
men in Trinity formed an or- 
ganization called the Men’s 
Committee whose purpose was 
to aid the rector in his work. 
This committee soon showed 
that it meant business, for 
when the suggestion was made 
that in the immediate neigh- 
borhood: of the church there 
were social conditions which 
needed changing, the committee 
at once appointed half a dozen 
of its members to go on a tour 
of inspection. The discoveries 
they made led to the decision to 
have a careful social survey of 
this district, unknown or for- 
gotten by most New Yorkers. 

What is now called the Wash- 


ington Street district of New 
York lies just north of Battery HIDDEN BEHIND THE OFFICE BUILDINGS ALONG LOWER 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY, ARE A FEW BLOCKS OF AL- 
Aan y See Neen a MOST FORGOTTEN TENEMENTS. BUT IN THEM 6,400 
hidden by ceneeenete ae PEOPLE FACE ALL THE PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. 
found here all that remains of 
the early town. Midway be- 
tween the northern ‘and south- 
ern boundary of the district 
(Liberty Street and Battery 
Place) stands old _ Trinity, 
which, however, owns no prop- 
erty in the neighborhood, ex- 
cept its church building and 
school and mission house. In 
this small district, deserted at 
night by the throngs of office 
workers, are 6,400 residents. 
The survey of their conditions 
of life and labor has been em- 
bodied in a report which has 
just been issued. 

The investigation covered 
immigration, housing, recrea- 
tion, industrial conditions, child 
welfare, health, and delinquen- 
cy. Many of the facts dis- 
closed were little less than reve- 
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lations to the committee, and in 
many cases a surprise even to 
the clergy. : 


The study of immigration 
showed that in normal years 
nearly a quarter of a million im- 
migrants from Ellis Island pass 
through the district, landing at 


Battery Park. The transporta- 


tion and temporary shelter of 
this large number of people had 
given rise to much exploitation 
by hack drivers, hotel runners, 
and so-called guides. Numer- 
ous immigrant hotels were not 
only found to be overctowded, 
but were also exploiting the im- 
migrant whenever opportunity 
afforded. This problem was 
superimposed upon a situation 
already made complex by the 
permanent residence in the dis- 
trict of twenty-two different 
nationalities. 


Serious industrial problems 
were laid bare. Of the popu- 
lation 61 per cent is foreign, 
and most of the men and wom- 
en of the district work in the 
unskilled trades. The men are 
chiefly porters, waiters, and 
longshoremen, with the usual 
low pay for such work. To add 
to the normal difficulties, the 
European war has. reduce 
work along the docks to a mini- 
mum, and many of the«dock 
hands have been without jobs 
since July. 

Woman’s wérk shows an in- 
teresting connection between 
the district and its surround~ 
ings, for 44 per cent of the 


“mothers known to the health 


center of the New York Milk 
Committee are employed as of- 
fice cleaners in the nearby 
buildings. 

In the matter of health, the 
district also presented problems 
far beyond its size. From a 
single square block 65 cases of 
tuberculosis were reported to 
the Board of Health during 
1913, and the infant death rate 
during the same period was 
alarmingly high. : 

The greatest single problem 
proved to be housing. Believ- 
ing that the district is soon to 
be converted into a purely busi- 
ness section, owners have re= 
fused to spend money to im=- 
prove their property, and it has 
gradually deteriorated over a 
period of years until toda 
many of the houses represent 
some of the worst conditions i 
New York. @ 


What the future of the dis: 


THE Survey, January 23, 191! 
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One room, serving as kitchen, dining room, laundry, and 
bed room for a whole family—47 such living quarters in the 


district of the Trinity Parish Survey. 


ict is to be no one can definitely fore- 
‘ll. For a long time it has been prophe- 
ed that a few years will see the end of 
ii the buildings used as dwellings. But 
1ey are still there as they were a cen- 
iry ago, and there is reason to believe 
iat they will be there many years hence. 


OMEN’S LEGISLATIVE CON- 
GRESS IN ILLINOIS 


Co-OPERATION of the women 
oters with the legislators in Illinois 
as recently sought through a Woman’s 
egislative Congress held in Chicago, 
Yecember 10-12. About 600 delegates 
rom all over the state came together 
t the invitation of the chairman of the 
tate Welfare Commission, Barratt 
’Hara, lieutenant governor. 
Legislative needs of the state were 
onsidered during the three days, and 
hile no specific bill was formulated or 
pproved, a statement of principles was 
rawn up and adopted. An executive 
pard was organized and instructed to 
ublish the principles and distribute 
1em widely among the women of the 
ate. It was.also given authority to 
all a second Woman’s Legislative Con- 
ress whenever it deems this advisable. 
The principles adopted by the Con- 
tess include: A constitutional con- 
ention; change of the amending clause 
f the constitution so as to make amend- 
lents more quickly and easily possible; 
ocational education to be a part of the 
ublic school system; state-wide pension 
iw for school teachers, funds to be 
rovided equally by the state and the 
sachers who desire to contribute; use 
f schools as social and civic centers; 
ompulsory school age raised from four- 
en to sixteen years; more effective 
ws requiring support of wife and chil- 
ren by the husband and father; sup- 
ort of illegitimate children by the 
ather; redlight abatement and injunc- 
on law, abolition of fining system in 
ealing with prostitutes, and substitution 
f commitment to homes providing vo- 
ational training and treatment; state 
are for feeble-minded; age of consent 
aised from sixteen to eighteen years; 
omplete birth registration; better care 
nd education of the blind; punishment 
f adults causing delinquency in chil- 
ren; minimum wage law; one day rest 
1 seven; eight-hour day for women 
orkers; and a stricter child labor law, 


Mothers in the early morning hours leaving babies at the 
down town day nursery, New York city—from the report 


of the Trinity Parish Survey. 


particularly for street trades. 

The bulletin setting forth these prin- 
ciples urges women voters to watch 
legislation, learn whether bills proposed 
in support of any principle would bring 
the desired results, and choose the best 
bill in case two or more similar ones are 
introduced on a given subject. 

The executive board of the Woman’s 
Legislative Congress consists of nine- 
teen members including Mrs. Harriette 
Taylor Treadwell, chairman; Mrs, Ida 
L. M. Fursman, first vice-chairman; 
Mrs. Harlan Ward Cooley, second vice- 
chairman; Mrs. Helen Hefferan, finan- 
cial secretary; and Mrs. Ignace Reis, 
treasurer, 


ENGLAND’S OFFICIAL TOWN PLANNER 
The appointment of Raymond Unwin 
to a post on the technical staff of the 
Housing and Town Planning Depart- 


Courtesy of The Playground 


CONTEMPLATING AN ATTACK UPON THE 
CLOSED PLAYGROUND, DE WITT CLIN- 
TON PARK, NEW YORK CITY 


ment of the British local govern- 
ment board is an event of great inter- 
est to city planners the world. over, 
For it puts at the disposal of town ex- 
tension work throughout Great Britain 
the ability which Mr. Unwin has so 
strikingly shown in the development of 
many of the garden suburbs—particu- 
larly Hampstead, the estates of the Co- 
partnership Tenant’s Associations, and 
the Garden City of Letchworth. No 
man has been more closely identified 
with this advanced town planning 
movement in England, the success of 
which is now. attracting the attention of 
so many other countries. 

Mr. Unwin’s activities have also ex- 
tended to Canada where he acted as 
town planning adviser for the city of 
Halifax and some of the large corpora- 
tions in the Dominion. 

CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 

“The Bronxville Christmas Mystery” 
was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Chauncy Langdon to their home 
community, Bronxville, a suburb of 
New York City. Mr. Langdon drew 
upon his wide experience in the produc- 
tion of pageants to express in free dra- 
matic form the character and significance 
of Christmas as it was in the year 1914, 
with a contrast between the ‘Bethle- 
hem manger and a Belgian battlefield. 
Lines of blank verse were spoken by 
two figures personifying Joy and Grief 
and the audience joined in the singing 
of familiar Christmas hymns and carols. 

The Mystery was given for the bene- 
fit of the Belgian Relief Fund, and 
copies of the text may be secured at 27 
cents each, postpaid, from Mr. Langdon, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, all pro- 
ceeds being added to the Belgian fund. 

MOVIES IN PORTLAND 

In January, 1914, the mayor of Port- 
land, Ore., appointed a committee to in- 
vestigate the vaudeville and motion-pic- 
ture theaters of the city. The report of 
the committtee is now available as a 
booklet. 

The study was made by William T. 
Foster, president of Reed College, as- 
sisted by sixty investigators. The re- 
port recommends a local board of cen- 
sorship with a paid secretary to replace 
the voluntary committe which has given 
generously of time and effort for three 
and one-half years. 


Katharine Coman 
1857—1915 


"THE pioneer spirit of Katharine Co- 

man has left this world after fifty- 
seven years of devoted service to educa- 
tion, historical knowledge, and social 
righteousness. Miss Coman is widely 
known through her books on English 
history, on American industrial history, 
and to Survey readers through her 
studies of various phases of social in- 
surance in European countries. 

Although Miss Coman was born in 
Newark, Ohio, she passed much of her 
childhood on an old-fashioned farm near 
Hanover, Ohio, where the family moved 
upon the return of her father from the 
Civil War impaired in health. She used 
to explain her interest in the problems 
of the soil by saying, “I am a farmer’s 
daughter.” Her father, who had been a 
teacher in his youth, made no conces- 
sions for the possible limitations of the 
“female mind” and taught his sons and 
daughter alike Latin and mathematics, 
saying that he would show how a girl 
should be educated. Later, he sent her 
to the University of Michigan, where 
she and her brother Seymour were fel- 
low students in her senior year of 1880. 

The autumn following her graduation, 
she was called to the new woman’s col- 
lege of Wellesley. Her first year, she 
served the college as instructor in 
rhetoric and essay; the two following 
years, as instructor in history and in 
1883-1885 as professor of history. In 
1885-99 she acted as professor of history 
and political economy, and in 1900 she 
served as dean. 

During this period, the result of her 
childhood environment was asserting it- 
self in her growing interest in the in- 
dustrial aspects of history. In 1900, 
when economics was recognized as a 
separate department, Miss Coman, as 
professor of economics and sociology, 


was placed in charge, and she has served 
in this capacity—though with a change 
of title—until her retirement in 1913 as 
professor emeritus. 

Her work consisted of more than 
class and lecture work, for she found 
time to prepare, with her colleague in 
the history department, three text-books 
on English history, and a fourth with 
her friend Prof. Katharine Lee Bates 
(English History Told by English Poets; 
Macmillan, 1902). Her third sabbati- 
cal year of 1902, spent in travel in the 
United States, bore rich fruit in special 
studies of contract labor in Hawaii, and 
of the Negro as a peasant farmer; and 
in her widely known book, Industrial 
History of the United States (Macmil- 
lan, 1905). The sabbatical year of 
1908 was devoted to gathering material 
for her book, Economic Beginnings of 
the Far West, which appeared in 1912. 
The fruit of the last travel year of her 
life (1913-1914), which was given to a 
study of social insurance, for the most 
part in the Scandinavian countries, Spain 
and England, has been shared with read- 
ers of THE Survey. 

Miss Coman was loved by her stu- 


dents not because of her printed work, ~ 


but because of her rare qualities as a 
teacher, She had the power of present- 
ing the heart of a question without un- 
necessary encumbrance of detail; the 
power of winning the enthusiastic in- 
terest of her students for her strong 
mentality and personality; the power of 
showing her sympathetic kinship with 
young life; and the ability of encourag- 
ing her more capable students to origin- 
al thinking. Although her own convic- 
tions were firm and well founded, she 
never enforced them upon others, even 
in the class room. 

In the early days, when Miss Coman 


mate, “Is Miss Coman a Catholic or a 
Protestant? -1 can’t make out!” Was} 
there ever better testimony of impartial) 
presentation? In all her relationships, 
she had a wide tolerance of others’ dif-| 
fering or imperfectly . expressed opin-} 
ions, which she used to explain by say-} 
ing, “All my training has been historic,| 
and I have learned that it takes many} 
years for a new idea to take root and} 
develop.” | 

Miss Coman had an essentially hu-} 
manizing faculty which manifested itself 
in her emphasis upon the human prob-}) 
lems of history and economics, and in} 
her social and personal relations with) 
her students. At one time, a group of} 
girls in her history class eagerly antici-| 
pated the weekly discussions of present- 
day questions with Miss Coman in her} 
rooms; later, the Agora girls were) 
proud to claim her as a member, and) 
cherish the memory of the dishwashing) 
machine which she presented them, to} 
help solve the society's problems of. 
“household economics.” In _ her last 
years of residence at the college, a de-) 
vout group of girls gathered to study} 
with her the social teachings of Jesus,} 
while another group of youthful heretics} 
discussed religious and _ philosophical} 
problems under her guidance. The im-} 
press of her spiritual nature has been a} 
vital power with these questioning minds |] 
and souls. 

Close as her relationship with her} 
students was, she came into no less di- 
rect contact with working women. In| 
1890, with pioneer energy Miss Coman, | 
with her friend Cornelia Warren, or- 
ganized the Thursday Evening Club of} 
tailoresses. Her sense of human broth- 
erhood brought forth an exquisite ex-| 
ample of democracy as she moved with’ 
simple dignity among the membets. A, 
few years later, in an effort to improve 
working conditions, these two friends: 
started a tailoring shép in which they | 
planned to make pants under Rigas 
sanitary conditions, and to pay goo 
wages to their eight or ten employes. 
Not having as yet a reputation for good 
work, and giving no “sugar money” to. 
foremen of large shops, they couid get) 
no paying orders, and were compelled 
to pay low wages. At the end of six 
weeks, they “failed up” for about $2,000, 

In more highly organized methods of 
reaching the needier members of society, 
Miss Coman was no less active. From. 
the inception of the idea of the College 
Settlements Association, she was an ac- 
tive organizer, committee member and 
president, lacking that aloofness and 
stupidity about working people common. 
among “committee” members. The as- 
sociation benefited by her executive 
ability, and by her development of the 
plan of association fellowships which 
have proven so valuable to the settle- 
ment movement. 

She was also one of the pioneer lead- : 
ers in the Consumers’ League, was one 
of the early members of their pile 
committee, and was a vice-president un- 
til her death. Her human sympathies 
were perhaps most valuable in the aid 
which she lent to the striking garment- 


? 


# 


: 


mmunications 


=. ; : 
makers of Chicago, by acting as chair- 
an of the Committee of Grievances, 


and by explaining the issues of the 
Strike in the press. 

When Miss Coman undertook a new 
line of work, or was compelled to adopt 
lighter work because of her diminished 
Strength, she would say, “It is both an 
interest and a service.” The current of 
her life which carried these varied ac- 
tivities was her deeply spiritual nature, 
‘which impelled her to serve humanity 
and God with unswerving faithfulness. 


ie Otea S. HaAtsey. 


ay SAFETY AT SEA 


' To tHE Epitor: The “Officer of the 
Inland Marine” says in his answer 
[December 26, page 344] to my criti- 
cism—“but he does not quite hew to the 
line.” He then goes on to show that 
it was the gale and not the lack of skill 
that prevented the boats from being 
lowered by the vessels that were at- 
tending the Volturno. He either has 
mot read or he has forgotten that the 
-Carmania was the first vessel that ar- 
fived and that she lowered a boat from 
which some of the oars were lost and 
in which some of the oars were broke. 
lf he be a seaman he should know that 
this is evidence of lack of skill. The 
boat, however, threw out a drag and 
was kept head on to the sea until pick- 
ed up by the Carmania. This is fairly 
good evidence that a boat could live if 
eeectly handled. The La Touraine 
lowered one boat in the afternoon or 
evening. The boat was unable to get 
ear the Volturno. It came back, took 
on board another crew, went along the 
| ae and saved people. Boat No. 
2 of the Volturno was lowered with 
about 40 people. The releasing gear 
failed to wotk properly. One of the 
blocks failed to unhook and the people 
were spilled out. Boat No. 6 was low- 

ed away with 25 or 30 passengers 
and some of the crew. It got away 
from the ship’s side, was seen riding 
€ sea astern, but was later lost. Cap- 
tain Inch ordered the falls cut to pre- 
thes any more boats being lowered. In 


evening boat No. 5 was dropped. 
‘In her was the second mate, two sail- 
S, one American man of war’s man 
ing as a trimmer, and a waiter. 
The boat got to the Grosser Kurfiirst. 


The Volturno had six able seamen 
six ordinary seamen. Three of the 
le seamen were burned in the fore- 
stle, leaving her with three able sea- 
en and six ordinary seamen, aside 
‘om the licensed officers. 
This Officer of the Inland Marine 
ys, “It was not the duty of the sea- 
en to batten down the hatches on the 
roe, this being done by the shore 
€rew which loaded the ship.” This 
ompels a doubt as to the genuineness of 
lis officer. On page 102, General Rules 
ind Regulations prescribed by the Board 


of Supervising Inspectors, 


April 26, 
1912, is said: 

“Duty of Masters Relating to 
Hatches. 24—lIt shall be the duty 
of the Master of all loaded ves- 
sels to see that all hatches are 
properly covered and _ secured as 
soon as practicable after leaving 
port. Failure by the Master of any 
vessel to observe this regulation 
shall be sufficient cause for suspen- 
sion of his license on charge of in- 
attention to his duty.” (Sec. 4405, 
RS.) 


Yet this Officer of the Inland Marine 
says the hatches on these ships are al- 
ways closed before they leave port by 
expert men. 


His third criticism, on my definition 
of a harbor, is as wide of the mark as 
the rest. The lines of a harbor or port 
may be placed according to the judg- 
ment of the port authorities. That does 
not interfere in the slightest with the 
admiralty definition of what constitutes 
a -harbor. 

Seamen at the London Conference: 

Captain Polis of Germany,—perman- 
a employe of the Hamburg-American 
ine; 

Captain J. T. W. Charles, Great 
Britain,—permanent employe of the 
Cunard line; 

Captain A. H. F. Young,—nautical 
adviser to the British Board of Trade; 

J. Havelock Wilson,—president of the 
British Seamen’s Union; 

Captain Harald Pedersen,—commis- 
sioner of navigation from Norway. 
and your humble servant, were the only 
practical merchant seamen at the con- 
ference, the personnel of which was 
mainly commercial experts. 

The reference to the Fall River line 
as being owned by the New Haven 
Railroad, running parallel with the New 
Haven Road, and therefore not caring 
by which route the passengers go, is 
surely begging the question. 

I cannot see that the technical com- 
mission with its suggested make-up can 
be characterized in any other way ex- 
cept as “the shipping interests.” 

There are several “officers” on board 
of a vessel. Some are so designated by 
the law; others by courtesy and cus- 
tom. Officers of the deck department 
and of the engineers’ department are 
designated as officers by statute. There 
are also officers of the steward’s de- 
partment. They are designated as offi- 
cers by courtesy and custom. This Of- 
ficer of the Inland Marine could not be 
of the deck department, because as such 
he would have known that the captain 
is by statute, and the mate by regula- 
tion and custom as well as by law, 
charged with the duty to see that hatch- 
es are properly put on and fastened. 
Those things are not done by experts 
from shore. 

I will not take up your space by men- 
tioning the 20 vessels that would be 
compelled to have a larger crew than 
at present. It is about 20 under our 
American flag. 


ANDREW FuRUSETH. 
Washington, D. C. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 


To tHE Eprror: I have hardly seen 
how I could afford to renew my sub- 
scription at the present time, and yet I 
don’t see how I can afford not to. I 
want to renew it, however, even at the 
cost of considerable sacrifice. Unfor- 
tunately, the sacrifice is not all mine, 
but I am hoping that the reading of 
Tue Survey will help me to bring about 
better conditions in the long run, even 
if it temporarily cuts off three dollars of 
help for needy persons in the present. 

[Rev.] Josepa H. Earp. 
[Social Service Commission of the Dio- 
cese of Pennsylvania.] 

Philadelphia. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next Calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before February Io. 


IN JANUARY AND FEBRUARY 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
Srates or America, Third annual meet- 
ing. Washington, D. C., February 3-5. 
Gen. Sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, Riggs 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

CHARITIES AND Correcrion, Virginia State 
Conference of. Bristol, Va. January, 
1915. Sec’y, Miss L. F. Price, State 
House, Richmond, Va. 

Consumers’ Leacur or New York STATE. 
General meeting. Schenectady, N. Y., 
February 3. Sec’y, Mrs. Trumbull, 1 
Waverly Place, Schenectady, N. Y. 

FoRWARD-TO-THE-LAND Lracur, National. 
Berkeley Lyceum, New York. January 
26-28. Sec’y, Haviland H. Lund, Hotel 
Albert, New York city. 

Mounicipauities, League of Washington. 
Fifth Annual Convention, Olympia, Wash. 
January. 25-27. Sec’y, Dr. Herman A. 
Brauer, University of Washington, Seat- 
tle, Wash, 

SoctAL Service, STATE CONFERENCE FOR. 
Raleigh, N. C., January 28-30. Further 
information may be secured by address- 
ing Miss Daisy Denson, Board of Pub- 
lic Charities, Raleigh, N. C. 

SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of. Depart- 
ment of the N. E. A. Cincinnati, O., Feb- 
ruary 22-27. Sec’y, Mrs. E. C. Ripley, 
Boston, Mass. 


LATER MEETINGS 
INTERNATIONAL 

Epucation, International Congress of. Held 
in connection with National Education 
Association. Oakland, Cal. August 16-28. 
Sec’y, Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Purity Concress, Ninth International. San 
Francisco, Cal., July 18-24. President, 
Dr. B. S. Steadwell, La Crosse, Wis. 

NATIONAL 

CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of, Forty-second Annual Meet- 
ing. Baltimore, Md., May 12-19. Gen. 
Sec’y, William T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
Court, Chicago. 

Civir Service CoMMIssioners, National 
Assembly of. Los Angeles, Cal. June 
16-19. Sec’y, J. T. Doyle, 1724 F Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

Epucation, National Association. Oakland, 
Cal., August 16-28. Sec’y, Durand W. 
Springer, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

INSTRUCTORS OF THE Biinp, American As- 
sociation of. Berkeley, Cal., June 28-30. 
Sec’y, E. E. Allen, School for the Blind, 
Watertown, N. Y. 
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MepicaL Mirx Commissions, American 
Association of. San Francisco, Cal. 
Tune 17. Sec’y, Dr. Otto P. Geier, 124 
Garfield Place, Cincinnati, O. 

Re.icious Epucation Assocration, Twelfth 
Annual Convention. Buffalo, N. Y. 
March 3-7. Further information may be 
secured by addressing the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, ;332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. August 2-7. Sec’y, Dr. L. 
O. Howard, Smithsonian Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Tusercutosis, The National Association 
for the Study and Prevention of. Seat- 
tle, Wash., June 14-16. Sec’y, Dr. Charles 
J. Hatfield, 105 East 22d Street, New 
York. 

UNIVERSITIES AND Pusiic Service, Confer- 
ence on. Second annual meeting. Madi- 
son, Wis. Spring, 1915. Executive Sec- 
retary, Edward A. Fitzpatrick, Box 380, 
Madison, Wis. 

Women’s Ciuss, Council of the General 
Federation of. Portland, Ore., June 1-4. 
Corresponding Sec’y, Mrs. Eugene Reil- 
ley, 508 Park Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 

Women Voters, National Council of. San 
Francisco, Cal. July 8-10. President, 
Mrs. E. S. DeVoe, 605 Perkins Bldg., 
Tacoma, Wash. 

WorKERS FOR THE Biinp, American Asso- 
ciation of. Berkeley, Cal. July 1-3. 
Sec’y, Charles F. F. Campbell, 911 Frank- 
lin Avenué, Columbus, O. 

Younc Women’s CuHristiAN ASSOCIATION 
oF THE Unirep States oF America, Na- 
tional Board of. Fifth Biennial Con- 
vention. Los Angeles, Cal., May 5-11. 
Sec’y. Bertha W. Scely, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

ForrEIGN 

TRAINING FoR Nurses, Canadian National 
Association of.’ Vancouver, May 24-25, 
Further information may be secured by 
addressing Miss Randall, General Hos- 
pital, Vancouver, B. C. 

STATE AND LocaL 


CHARITIES AND Correction, New York 
City Conference of. Brooklyn, Manhat- 
tan and at Pleasantville, May 25-27. 


Sec’y, John B. Prest, 287 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Tennessee 
State Conference of. Nashville, Tenn. 
March 15-17. Sec’y, Christian C. Men- 
zler, State Board of Charities, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

ComMERCIAL ConGrEss, Southern. 
gee, Okla. April 26-30. 

Nurses’. Association, California State. 
San Francisco, Cal. May 31-June 5. 
Sec’y, Mrs. B. Taylor, 126 Ramsdell 
Street, Ocean View, San Francisco, Cal. 

SoctoLocicaAL Coneress, Southern. Houston, 
Texas, Spring, 1915: > Sec’y,) Je. E. Mc- 
Culloch, Nashville, Tenn. 

Women’s Cruss, California Federation of. 
San Francisco, Cal., May 17-21. Sec’y, 
Mrs. George Butler, San Diego, Cal. 


EXHIBITIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


PanAMA-Paciric Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., February 20-December 4. So- 
cial Economy Department—Alvin E. Pope, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

PANAMA-CALIFORNIA EXPposiTIoN, San 
Diego, Cal., January 1-December 31. Di- 
rector of Exhibits, E. L. Hewett, San 
Diego, Cal. 

STATE AND LocAL 

Cuitp WetFAre Exursit, Indiana. Tomlin- 
son Hall, Indianapolis, Ind. February 16- 
23. Director, W. F. King, State Board 
of Health, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Musko- 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subject! 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi-) 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always) 


enclose postage for reply. 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


ONSERVATION -OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare Exhibit Association, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York, Charles F. Powli- 

son, Gen, Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Ex- 
plainers, Program, Results, etc. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. Wxhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every’ public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Wxhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 Kast 

22d St., New York. Printed matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Health 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Hy- 
giene Association. Pres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec'y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity, care of insane, ‘social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. EE. F. Rob- 

bins, Exec. Sec., Room 51, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. To unite all government health 
agencies into a National Department of Health 
to inform the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Bast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
tions and other publications free to memb: rs. 


ACE BETTERMENT~— National Confer- 
R ence on Race Betterment. Regeneration 
of Race through eugenics and euthenics, 
Interesting exhibit at Panama-Pacific Px- 
position. Official Proceedings first conference, 
650 pages, now ready, $2.00. Address Secre- 
tary, Battle Creek, Michigan, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. TPub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec, Sec., 54 East 34th St., 
New York City. 


Sec’y. ; 
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IFE EXTENSION INSTITUTE, Inc.,E. E,) 
Rittenhouse, Pres. Gives life extension) 
service to subscribers. Service No. 1 

$3.00 a year; Service No. 2 $5.00 a year, 
Consists of periodic health examinations, +n-| 
spection service, and health bulletins on dis} 
ease prevention. Head office 25 West 45th 
St., New York City. ‘phone—Bryant 1997—1998 


| 


( 


UBLIC HEALTH—American Public Health 

Association, Pres., Wm. . Woodward 

Washington; Sec’y, S. M. Gunn, Boston. 
Founded for the purpose of advancing the caus 
of public-health and prevention of disease. Fi 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering an 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal) 
of Public Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 38 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Addre 
755 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th St.,/ 
New York City. Edward L. Keyes, 

President. Six educational pamphlets. 
each, Quarterly Journal, devoted to sex ed 
cation, $1.00 per year. Dues—Active, $2.0 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Me 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


OCIAL HYGIENK—tThe American Social 
Hygiene Association (Inc.), 105 W. 40th 

St., New York. Div. Offices: Chicago, Me- 
Cormick Bldg.; San Francisco, Phelan Bldg, 
Full information on request. Individual and 
society membership. The Association is or 
ganized to promote sound sex education, the re- 
duction of venereal diseases, and the suppres- 
sion of commercialized vice. President, Charles) 
W. Eliot. Executives, James B. Reynolds, Coun- 
sel; William F, Snow, M.D., Gen’l Sec’y. 


ee 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis E. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention, 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


7 


Recreation 


* 
‘e 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON RE 
REATION—A Classified list of signinea 
publications on recreation giving publisher, 

price, and printed description. Cities issuin 
reports on recreation administration are also it«| 
cluded. Price 10 cents. Department of Ree} 
reation, Russell Sage Foundation, 180 East 22n¢/| 
Street, New York City. 4 7 


ECREATION —Playground and Recreation | 
Association of America, 1 Madison Avye,, | 
. New York City. Howard S. Braucher, | 
y- 4 
lay, playgrounds, public recreation, Monthly ' 
magazine, The Playground, $2 a year, ¢ 


Sec 
Y 


RECREATION SURVEY OF SPRING-| 
FIELD, ILLINOIS—The printed report | 

3 deals with the Basis of Public Concert 
in Recreation; Recreation through the Hom 
Schools, and Parks; Commercial Amusement 
Athletics, and Pageants. It contains plans fo 
school yard development and a recreation pro. 
gram for the city. Price 25 cents. Depart 
ment of Recreation, Russell Sage Foundsuea 
130 Bast 22nd Street, New York City. | 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of co! 
parative study and concerted action in ef 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental — 
problems disclosed by settlement wok ; seeks. 
1igher and more democratic organization 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, See., 
Union Park, Boston, Mass. 


Church and Community 


4 HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
i The Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social moyements in =) 
the churches. For literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
105 BW. 22nd St., New York. 


TSPISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 

! Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, 

_ Yor literature and other information address 

the Field Secretary, Rev. Ff. M. Crouch, Church 

Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


City. 


' NITARIAN, SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and: Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau, 

Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 

Bacetary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 

oston. 


Racial Problems 


| EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
| for concise information concerning the 

condition and progress of the Negro 
Race. Extended bibliographies. Full i 
Price 25c. By mail 30c. Negro Year 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
_in addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
sro race, 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA. 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth. “Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Irissell, 
Principal; F. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W. H. 
Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


Social Problems 


ANADIAN WELFARE LEAGUE—Room 10 

Industrial Bureau,, Winnipeg, 

J. S. Woodsworth, Secretary. To promote 

a general interest in all forms of Social Wel- 

fare. Departments: Social, Service Clearing 

House; Lecture and Publicity Bureau; Immi- 

gration; Community Work; Organized Philan- 
thropy. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
creed, class or sex. A = 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Remedial Loans 


4 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National 
of Kemedial Loan _ Associations, 
=] 22nd St. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 
_ Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Federation 
130 FE: 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d St., New York City. 
‘To study, teach and publish in the charity 
anization field. Vamphlets on family treat- 
t, community study, relief, transportation, 
, Sent free. 


De ——————— 
“SHARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
= Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Mrs. John M. 
el President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Pro- 


sedings carefully indexed comprehend al] fields 
ial work, Bulletins and misc. publications. 
Conducts information bureau. 
mual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 
15. Membership $2.50. 


Forty-second 
May 12-19, 


fi RGANIZED CHARITY—Anmerican, Asso- 
\e ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development 
organized charity and of community co- 
ration in social programs in the United 


Canada. . 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY -—National Con- 

sumers League, 106 Bast 19th St., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $1.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
Sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
‘rade Union League stands for self gov- 
ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres. 
Miss Alice Henry, Editor. 127 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. ; 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 

a New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 
on, 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing 
and self-supporting groups for girls over work- 
ing age. Monthly magazine—‘‘The Club Work- 
er,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. 

C. A., 600 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. Official 

magazine: The Association Monthly. Pres., 
Miss Grace H. Dodge. Gen. Sec'y., Miss Mabel 
Cratty, ‘The advancement of Christian Social 
Service, Free literature (all departments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 
ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, and 
School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 
500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 
Summer 1915. Address Roland Park, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Industry 


THE RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION— 

130 Bast 22d Street, New York City.—In- 
vestigates industrial conditions, especially wo- 
men’s work, wages, home conditions, industrial 
training, enforcement of labor laws. Publica- 
tions: By Survey Associates; Women in the 
Bookbinding Trade, Artificial Flower Makers, 
Working Girls in Evening Schools. 
Factory Investigating Commission, New 
State :—Wages in the Millinery Trade. 


Come russ ON WOMEN’S WORK OF 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION-The National 

Society for the Promotion of Industrial 

Wducation—promotion, discussion, investi- 
gation, publications, clearing house of informa- 
tion, legislation, experimentation, constructive 
work and co-operating agency. Tor literature, 
address C. A, Prosser, Secretary, Room 415, 10d 
East 22d Street. New York City. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen’s 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. 

American Labor Legislation Review, quarter- 
ly, sent free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Bast 23d Street, 
New York City. John B. Andrews. Secretary. 


PRISONS AND PRISON LABOR, 319 
University Hall, Columbia University, New 
City, Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, 
Adolph Lewisohn, Chairman, -executive Com- 
mittee; R. Montgomery Schell, Sec.-Treas, 
Prison conditions throughout the country ex- 
amined with recommendations for constructive 
reform. Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year, 


IN INDUSTRY-—to 
Y .M.C. K prevent waste, a sub- 


stitute for the Saloon. 
Increase efficiency—education and environment. 
Promote Goodwill—employers and employees 
get together for mutual welfare, Industrial 
Department Int. Co., 124 HW. 28th St., N. Y. 


PrBeNsxs MAND COMMITTEE ON 


Temperance 


NTI-SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA— 
Dept.of Publishing Interests, Box AK, West- 
erville, O. Headquarters for literature on 

temperance and national prohibition movement 3 
books, maps, charts, posters, leaflets, pamphlets, 
tracts, cartoons, Scientific studies of the question 
of inebriety. Authoritative statistics from 
sociological and economic standpoint. We can 
furnish practically everything that has been 
published on this question, anywhere in the 
world; in English and various other languages. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Furnishes information about organizing 


5 _libraries, _ planning library buildings, 
training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 


A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 EH. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 

—A free reference and lending library 

. containing 12,000 general books on applied 
sociology, 15,000 volumes of reports and 3,000 
clippings, The bi-monthly bulletin is sent 
upon request; typewritten bibliographies on 
social subjects prepared without charge. Ad- 
dress: Library. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
Hast 22d St., New York City. 


Clubs 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS-National Head- 
quarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
. A clearing house for information on sub- 
jects relating to work with boys. Printed mat- 
ter distributed; clubs organized; workers fur- 
nished; conferences conducted. Invites mem- 
bership. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas 
Chew, President; C. J. Atkinson, Executive 
Secretary. 


Immigration 


OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 
AMERICA—Clearing house and bureau 
of consultation on transportation, em- 

ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. Frank Trumbull, Felix M. 
Warburg and Frances A. Kellor; Wm. Fellowes 
Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year including Im- 
migrants in America Review and literature. 
95 Madison Ave,, N. Y. City. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National) Devartment Immigrant 
_ Aid meets girls at docks; visits, advises, 
guides; has international system safeguarding. 
Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


IMMIGRATION~—Fng- 

5 x ie ¢ jish -Practical method 

: for adults—‘English for 
coming Americans”—Lessons prepared for va- 
rious industries. Citizenship Text Book In- 
struction Personal aid. Friendship Volunteer 
service by friendly Americans. Consult Y. M. 


Cc. A. or 124 B. 28th Street, N. Y. 


Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS-National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. William Dudley Foulke, Pres. ; 
Clinton, Rogers Woodruff, Sec'y. Charters, com- 
mission government, taxation, police, liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
eivic education, franchises, school extension. 
Publishes National Municipal Review. 


URVEYS AND_ EXHIBITS—Department of 
Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 Bast 22d St., New York City. 

To study and develop the social survey and so- 
cial exhibit as measures for community im- 
provement. The Department publishes’: pamph- 
lets on and reports of surveys and exhibits. 


ICE INVESTIGATIONS—The Department 
of Investigation, American Social Hygiene 
(Charles W. Eliot, Vres.) is 


Association 


} prepared to conduct vice investigations for state 


or municipal commissions and citizens commit- 
tees. Members of the staff have participated 
in obtaining the information used in such well 
known reports as those on Chicago, New York, 
Vhiladelphia, Syracuse, Elmira, Lancaster, Mas- 
sachusetts; 105 W. 40th St., N. Y. City. 


———_—$$_—— 
HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOv- 
ERNMENT-—tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave., N.. Y. City. Wood- 
row , Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 


Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Short Ballot Charters. 


these subjects. 
Loose-Leaf Digest of 


LCOHOL QUESTION-—The Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 23 Trull St.,’ Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ture on alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, results of reliable researches; furnishes 
models, posters, and lantern slides for Traveling 
Exhibits. 


ITY PLAN REPORTS-—A Selected List for 

sale. For particulars, address Supply De- 

partment, American Civie Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


Che New York School of 
Philanthropy 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


COURSES BEGINNING IN 
FEBRUARY 


Sp. 3. Social Surveys. Kate Holladay 
Claghorn. Monday at 4.00. Fee $5.00. 


Sp. 4. Introduction to Social Work. 
_ Porter R. Lee. Mondays at 4.00. Fee 
$5.00. 


Sp. 5. Work with Children. Henry W, 
Thurston. Mondays 4.00-6.00. Fee 
$10.00. 


Sp. 8. The Church and Social Work. 
Gaylord S. White. Tuesdays 10.10- 
12.00.. Fee $10.00. 


Course 5.. Fields of Social Work. 40 
lectures. _ Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays at 12.10 noon. Fee $10.00; 


single lectures 50 cents. 


Public Service. Homer Folks. 
Surveys and Exhibits. 
Shelby M. Harrison. 
Settlements and Social Centers. 
Mary K. Simkhovitch. 
Social Work of Churches. 
Gaylord S. White. 
Treatment of Delinquents. 
O. F. Lewis. 
Play and Recreation. G. E. Johnson. 
Social Insurance. J. M. Rubinow. 


Registration should be completed by February 8 
Address: 105 East 22d Street 


The International 
Journal of 


Ethics 


The Journal which Considers Underlying 
Principles and Ethical Problems 


@ Notable articles upon the moral as- 
pects of War, dealing not with superficial 
phases but with underlying principles 
and remedies. 
THE ETHICS OF WAR, by Hen. Bertrand 
Russell, Cambridge, England. 
INTERNATIONAL MORALITY, by Arthur 
Ponsonby, M.P., formerly of the British 
Diplomatic Service. 
q NIETZSCHE'S name has been prom- 
inent in public discussions of the causes 
of the War. No such thorough study of 
Nietzsche's ethical theory has appeared 
as in the article, 


NIETZSCHE’S MORAL AIM 
By W. M. Salter 
The following articles continue studies in 
the field of legal and political principles: 
The Changing Conception of Property, by 
Professor Harry A. Overstreet. 
Law and Other Fields of Knowledge, by 
Professor Albert Kocourek. 
The Difficulties of Democracy, by Joseph 
Dana Miller. 


Social Immortality, by Professor J. E. 
Boodin, is a new and vital presentation 
of a theme which never loses interest. 


Quarterly. 65c. the number, $2.50 the year 


Address, JAMES H. TUFTS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Many Littles Make a Mickle” 
Will You Help Us Save a. 
$1,200 a Year? 


Most important magazines stop subscriptions the very 
day they fall due, because it has proved costly to continue ~ 
subscriptions longer in the hope of belated renewals. ae 

Ture Survey as a weekly journal of constructive phi- | 
lanthrophy which goes to many social workers on modest ‘ 
salaries, has continued subscribers for a time past expiration. ~ 
But careful accounting shows it costs $100 a month—$1200 a ‘4 
year. Naturally we wish to reduce this expenditure. _ 

If your renewal is due and if you are intending to con- jj 
tinue your subscription to Tar Survey, may we not have your ~ 


remittance promptly? 


The Survey as a venture in co-operative journalism ap- ~ 


peals for this very practical form of co-operation on the part © | 


of its readers. 


Vol. II, No.3 


same time ? 


The elements of a 
model municipal 
court ? 


Preferential voting 
or proportional repre- 
sentation ? 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT Agent to supervise visitors 
and handle special cases. Legal training 
and knowledge of office detail desirable by 
growing child welfare society in large mid- 
dle western city. Salary $100 month to 
start. Address 2073, SuRvVEY. 


A LARGE Jewish charitable organiza- 
tion wants well educated young man with 
executive ability for responsible position; 
one who has had professional training of 
any kind preferred. Address 2076, Sur- 
VEY. 


_TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


National Municipal Review | 


A JOURNAL OF EFFICIENT CITIZENSHIP 


Are you interested in National 
your city 2? * 
How a city supplies Munici al Oren 
itself with water and Revi a be 
electrical power at the 


July, 1913 


If so, read the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 


Published Quarterly by the National Municipal League, 703 North American ) 
Building, PHILADELPHIA 


A subscriber is enrolled as an annual member of the National Municipal 
League and is entitled to its full service without further charges or dues. 


Tur SuRvEY. 


The milk supply o 4 


Total No. 7 


Municipal franchises? 

The coming of the 
city manager plan? ~ 

The newer forms of © 
publicutility regulation? © 


The new Dayton, 
charter ? 


} 


SITUATIONS WANTED]. 


LIFE to invest in Boys’ Home by youn 
man with training and expe 
dress 1299, Survey. 


NURSE—Graduate New York Hospite 
—Organizer Social Welfare and Visiting) 
Nursing Department—desires position Sug 
erintendent Hospital and Training Schoo 
Address 2072 Survey, 


COLLEGE man (27) with three year 
experience in child welfare and publ 
health work and surveys desires position 
Address 2074, Survey. : 


GRADUATE nurse, eaeaeed in su 
social service work, wishes temiporany p 
sition. el 2077 Survey. ; 


